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THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


The circulation of the Sarunpay Review has increased so 
largely as to render it impossible to carry on the publication 


_ any longer on the premises of Messrs. Joun W. ParKER AND 


Son. Those gentlemen, to whom the best thanks of the Proprietors 
are due for their exertions in promoting the interests of the ReviEw, 
have now discontinued their connexion with it; and a new Office 
has been established at No. 39, Southampton-street, Strand, to 
which the Proprietors request that all Advertisements and Com- 
munications may henceforth be addressed. 


As many applications have been made for the entire series of 
the Review from its commencement, it may be convenient to state 
that the Numbers of which the impression is exhausted will be 
shortly reprinted. A few bound copies of Volumes I. and II. 
will also be prepared ; and it is requested that persons desirous 
of obtaining them will intimate their wish without delay to the 
Publisher, at the new Office. 


¥ 


THE SEPOY MUTINY. 


_ TT is so common a trick of our national self-love to 


- despise warnings of danger, and to regard with in- 
incredulity every symptom of political insecurity, that, 
in spite of the premonitory signs which have been for 
some time disquieting the minds of the more sagacious 
few, the many were taken by surprise when, on Saturday 
last, the telegraph announced that the Northern Provinces of 
_ India were in a blaze. That the mutiny in the Sepoy army of 
Bengal is deeply rooted and widely spread is not to be doubted. 
Never since we first taught a Hindoo or Mussulman recruit to 
obey the English word of command, has there been in India a 
military revolt remotely approaching this in magnitude and 
significance. When, more than thirty years ago, a Sepoy 
regiment mutinied at Barrackpore, and was attacked by a 
European force, one of the ablest statesmen then in the East 
wrote of the disastrous event as a matter “of the blackest 
hue and the most awful omen, which for a time must neces- 
surily absorb all the faculties of a man anxiously alive to 
the dangers which beset our position in India.” But this 
was a mere dogged, sullen resistance of authority, and 
of a purely local and accidental character. What we 
have now to contend with is not the revolt of a regi- 
ment, but of an army. In all parts of the Bengal 
Presidency—or rather of that immense tract of country 
which was once defended by the Bengal army—from 
Barrackpore to Lahore—the spirit of disaffection has 
been rife. In some, it has been repressed by fear, or 
has lain dormant for want of opportunity—in others, it 
has asserted itself clamorously and violently, with fire and 
slaughter as its outward signs. The obedient, docile Sepoy 
has turned against his European officer, and shot him down 
like a dog. Not content with the murder of his master, he 
has massacred, in some cases with accompaniments of 
incredible barbarity, the wife and children of the white 
man. Scenes have been enacted which rival in their terrible 
ferocity the worst incidents of the revolt of the blacks at 
St. Domingo. The extent to which life and property have 
been sacrificed is not yet clearly known; and we can hardly 
hope that we have seen the full dimensions of the ca- 
lamity. But it is certain that since the pillage of Cal- 
cutta and the wholesale murdepsvef the Black Hole, a 
hundred years ago, nothing remotely resembling this disaster 
has occurred in the Provinces of India. It would be hypo- 
crisy to speak of such a calamity in any other than solemn 
Whatever intelligence the next mail from India 
may ry pedoger nd of 1857 will furnish the incidents of 
one of the most gloomy and momentous ters in th 
history of the British Empire in the East, ied ft. 


Unquestionably this is very bad. But there are many 
consolations to lighten the darkness, and it is fit that 
they should be dwelt upon in hopefulness of spirit. In 
the first place, there is no evidence of any general parti- 
cipation of the people in the rebellion which has threatened 
our power. The Civil Government having, in some 
places, been entirely swept away, for the time, by the over- 
whelming tide of military insurrection, it was inevitable that 
many of the inhabitants, especially those of our great 
military bazaars—people, for the most part, of the worst 
description—should be willing to fraternize with the muti- 
neers, and to take advantage of the disorganization atten- 
dant on the revolt, by glutting themselves with plunder, 
and running riot in unchastised crime. What has hap- 
pened at Meerut, under our Government, would have 
happened, in like circumstances, under an indigenous Govern- 
ment in any part of the world. There are always people 
ready, when the hangman’s whip no longer menaces them, 
to burn, to plunder, and to kill. We repeat, therefore, 
that as yet there are no indications of a rising of the people 
in the British Provinces of India. Neither is there 
any symptom of a disposition on the part of the native 
States to turn against us. On the contrary, some of the 
Princes of Northern India have already placed their con- 
tingents at our disposal, and are eager to aid us in the hour 
of danger. Our old enemies, Scrypiam and the Rajah of 
Buvrrrore are foremost in their offers of friendly assist- 
ance. But still more cheering even than these indications 
is the great fact, that the British authorities in India 
have not queiled before the dangers which threatened 
them. They have met the emergency with equal courage 
and wisdom, doing the thing best to be done with promp- 
titude and yigour, and bringing all the resources of 
their vigorous minds to bear upon the crisis, with as little 
flurry and perturbation as if they had been arranging the 
details of a festival. ‘There were three points at which it 
was especially important that the safety and honour of the 
British nation should be entrusted to good hands at such a 
moment—the Agra districts, Oude, and the Punjab. It 
would be little exaggeration to declare that, if the authorities 
in those parts had been panic-struck and paralysed, India 
might have been lost to us. But history will record that by 
Joun Coxyiy, and by Henry and Joun Lawrence, the 
resolute vigour of the Anglo-Saxon race was nobly repre- 
sented, and that bravely and wisely they anticipated the 
danger, and grappled with it while yet in the womb. Agra 
and the surrounding country, Oude and the Punjab, were, 
humanly speaking, saved from a general conflagration by 
the efforts of these men. More remote from the scene of 
danger, the Governor-GeneraL addressed himself to the 
work of tranquillizing the minds of the people by a judicious 
proclamation, which might advantageously have been issued 
before. It is not now in the power of words to reason out of 
their madness those who are already affected, but others A 
be soothed by the assurances of the Government. e 
can, unhappily, only deal with the developed insanity by 
violent means. To mete out summary retribution to the 
offenders, the ComMaNDER-IN-CuteF, having collected all the 
disposable European troops, was hastening to Delhi, and the 
doom of the body cf mutineers within the walls of the city 
may, therefore, be regarded as inevitably sealed. It is painful 
to think of the slaughter that must ensue, but in all such 
cases the most vigorous measures are, in the end, the most 
merciful, The tender mercies of the wavering are cruel. 
Still more remote from the locality of disaster, the Home 
authorities have acted, in the terrible conjuncture, with 
equal promptitude and decision. With all appliances of 
steam ship and electric telegraph, this intelligence from 
Meerut and Delhi has not reached us in less than six weeks, 
We may reasonably hope that even befor¢ the tidings arrived, 
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the more alarming symptoms of the Sepoy mutiny had 
been suppressed. European troops—some happily released 
by the treaty of peace with Persia—had been despatched 
from Madras, Bombay, and Ceylon; and it is to the force 
already on the spot that we must look for immediate relief 
in the pressing emergency that has arisen. But it was 
still necessary to strengthen that force. Rebellion is a 
many-headed monster, and from the blood that is spilt there 
may spring new hydras to devour us. It is right, therefore, 
that we should be prepared for the worst. To strengthen 
the European force now in India was an obvious necessity, 
and already there is a stir in our garrisons indicating that 
the order has gone forth. In the course of a few weeks 
there will not be an effective Indian officer remaining in 
this country absent from his . The crisis is, doubtless, 
an alarming one, but both in India and in England it is 
met with vigor and resolution; and if we will allow ourselves 
to profit by the lessons it is teaching us, it will contribute, 
not to the downfall, but to the consolidation and permanence 
of our empire in the East. 


SECRET VOTING AND ANONYMOUS WRITING. 


a | ipte. the ancient custom and law of this country, and 

certainly in accordance with the national character, that 
every political act should be public. Whether a man votes at 
all, and if he votes, whom he votes for, are public matters— 
quite as public as the Parliamentary conduct of the repre- 
sentative chosen, and as the political results of the whole 
system. Ninety-nine hundredths of that system are neces- 
sarily public, and the whole of the respectable portion of it 
is and ever must be. Every man of property, every lawyer, 
or doctor, or clergyman, every man of standing, of education, 
or of intellect, has public opinions and personal associations 
which leave little doubt as to his vote on every possible occa- 
sion. Even when there might be such a doubt, he is, never- 
theless, expected to say whom he votes for, and he is thought 
a sneak or a fool if he does not say it at once..... Are 
there many people or any people who talk one way and vote 
another; or who, after talking loudly on one side, don’t vote 
at all? It is just possible there may be a case here and 
there. When we have seen it we shall believe it. But we 
protest against honest, open-hearted, plain-speaking England 
being entirely remodelled to suit the convenience of six men 
in one county, and two in another, who by some extraordi- 
nary circumstance may find it inconvenient to give an open 
vote.” 

Thus wrote the 7imes, a day or two ago, on the Ballot. We 
quote the passage, not for the purpose of quarrelling with 
it—indeed, it expresses very clearly and fairly our own ideas 
on the subject of Mr. Berxetey’s annual benefit. We 
are not going to weary our readers by dressing up for 
them the stale arguments on a question upon which every 
sensible man must have long ago made up his mind. But 
there is one thing which strikes us very forcibly, though it 
seems to have escaped the notice of the able and acute writer 
whose remarks we have ventured to borrow—viz., that in 
the very argument which he delivers against secret voting, 
he is availing himself of the privilege which he con- 
demns to a far greater degree than is claimed by those 
on whose behalf the protection of the Ballot is invoked. 
Mr. Berketry proposes that once every four or five years 
the ten-pound householder or the fifty-pound tenant at will 
shall be permitted to exercise his suffrage without any one 
being at liberty to inquire for whom he voted. This 
proposition, plausible as it may appear at the first blush, 
appears to us inconsistent with that principle of mutual 
responsibility by which alone civil society is held together. 
It is, we agree, justly open to all the animadversion made 
upon it by the writer in the Times; but, after all, in the 
case of the vote, the evil is only occasional and intermittent. 
When the representative is once elected, there is to be no 
more concealment. It is only the constituent who is to 
be permitted to wear the veil and put his opinions in an 
envelope—the member of Parliament is not to inherit any of 
the immunities enjoyed by the parties who elected him. We 
don’t stop to inquire into the consistency or logic of this dis- 
tinction. Otherwise we might be disposed to ask why, if the 
voter is to be protected in the exercise of his duty at the 
poling booth, the representative is not also to be shielded 
from the illegitimate influences which may be brought to 
bear upon him in the lobby? It will hardly be pre- 
tended that the pressure to which a voter may be liable 


is more severe than that to which members of Parliament 
are exposed. 

But, as we have said, the secresy of the Ballot. would 
only go a very little way in the working of the poli- 
tical machine. While we are discussing, refuting, and 
rejecting the system of secret voting, we have at work 
around us and among us, in the very heart of our political 
system, an influence which exercises, under the cover of 


| an irresponsible secresy, ten times more power than all 


the voters who record their suffrages at a general election. 
We beg to call the attention of the opponents of the 
Ballot, and that of the writer in the Times in particular, to 
the practice of anonymous journalism. We are told that 
“ninety-nine hundredths of our political system are neces- 
sarily public, and the whole ble portion of it is, and 
ever must be.” It will hardly be contended that the power 
of the Press is not part of our “ political system.” To 
which section, then, of the system does it belong? Cer- 
tainly not to those ninety-nine parts which are “neces- 
sarily public,” as long as it is exercised by nobody knows 
whom, and with a view to nobody knows what; and we 
should be as unwilling as the writer himself to exclude 
it altogether from the category in which he ranges “the 
whole of the respectable portion.” It is argued, with much 
force, that every man in his respective station in life must avow 
his opinions, and be prepared to stand by the consequences 
in which they may involve him. ‘“ Every man of property, 
every lawyer, or doctor, or clergyman, every man of standing, 
of education, or of intellect, has public opinions and personal 
associations which leave little doubt as to his vote on any 
possible occasion.” Welland good ; but why is the journalist, 
who exercises a far greater influence on public affairs than 
any one of these, excluded from the enumeration? The lawyer 
may displease the Government to which he looks for promotion 
by his vote—the clergyman may offend his patron, and the 
deetor lose his patient—but the newspaper writer may safely 
operate on his hundred thousand readers without giving any 
pledge whatever of his sincerity. We are asked, incre- 
dulously, “Are there many people, or any people, who talk one 
way and vote another?” But if the question were put in this 
form—* Are there many people, or any people, who talk one 
way and write another ?”—we confess the only answer we could 
give is, that we really don’t know. We cannot say whether 
it is the fact, but certainly it is possible, that the gentleman 
who wrote the article on Wednesday morning against the 
Ballot may have voted, in deference to his constituents, 
with Mr. Bexketey on Tuesday night. The probabilities 
are just the same, both in nature and degree, that the secret 
voter will not vote against his opinions as that the anony- 
mous writer will not write against his convictions. 


We confess we are wholly unable to distinguish between 
the two cases, If it be said that it is for the public interest 
that political questions should be freely discussed by jour- 
nalists protected from the pressure of social persecution, and 
individually irresponsible to public opinion, we can only say 
that these are just the ents which are advanced by the 
advocates of the Ballot. If it is alleged that the public 
writer is more fearless, more patriotic, more disinterested, 
and more honest, when he does not sign his name, this is 
just what Mr. Berxevey says that the voter will become 
when he seals up his ballotting ticket in au envelope. How 
often, may we ask, is the staff of a newspaper changed ? 
If it is renewed as often as the 7imes changes its os 
nions, we don’t know from what perennial fountain the 
perpetual drain must be supplied. But if it is not, what 
becomes of the proposition that “any man of standing, of 
education, or of intellect has public opinions and personal 
associations which leave little doubt as to his vote on any 
possible occasion.” That the writers in the Times are men 
of “standing, of education, and of intellect,” those who least 
agree in their views on this question must admit. But we 
are very much at a loss to know what are their “ public 
opinions or personal associations” which “ leave little doubt, 
or even which afford the faintest probability, as to the side 
they will take on any possible occasion. Are they the same 
men or different men who espouse an opinion one day and 
denounce it the next—who hold up a public man to exccra- 
tion one day, and hail him as > 
next? We don’t know; yet, if we a 
material difference in the yrchght which we should attribute 
to their authority. 

We entirely agree with the writer, that “the whole of our 


‘social system assigns 4 peculiar value to the public acte of a 
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British citizen. In that system one man is as good as 
another so long as he has any stake or standing in the 
country. But nobodyat least we should like to see the 
man—expects to enjoy this equality of right without 
the condition of equal publicity.” If we could hold up a 
mirror to this gentleman, he would presently “see the 
man” whose acquaintance he desires to make. The anotiy- 
mous journalist not only expects, but actually enjoys, not 
amere equality, but an enormous nee of influ- 
ence in the State, while he wholly declines “the condition 
of equal publicity” to which other persons of far less autho- 
rity and power are subjected. The argument of the Z'imes’ 
writer against the Ballot is conclusive and unanswerable, 
but. we should like to hear how he reconciles his reasonings 
with his own position in the State. 

The Ballot is rejected by the majority of thoughtful 
politicians, because it is a palpable violation of that fundameni- 
tal principle of politics, that public responsibility should be 
i table from political power. We may, it the words 
of the Times, “ against honest, open-hearted, plain- 
speaking England being remodelled to suit the convenience 
of a few men who, by some extraordinary circunistance, find 
it inconvenient to give an open vote.” Yet, all the 
while, this satne “honest, open-hearted, plain-spoken 
England” is being modelled from day to day by a few 
individuals who, from no extraordinary circumstance, 
find it inconveniént to sign their names. Mr. Berketey 
may console himself by the reflection that, though his Bill 
is defeated, the principle on which it is founded is in 
vigorous operation. In spite of the votes of the House of 
Commons, the Ballot triumphs in the Press. For what, 
after all, is a newspaper but a very small cotistituency 
governing the country by a secret and irresponsible influence? 
The secresy used the lesser is ¢onceded to the 
greater power. blic opinion is not as yet expressed, it 
is at least formed, by Ballot. 


ANARCHY AT NEW YORK. 


extent to whieh a le habituated to self-govern- 
ment can dispense with all the formal supports of law 
and order has rarely been illustrated on so large a scale as 
‘at this moment in New York. For the last month or six 
weeks there have been riots night and day in the streets 
the rioters being policemen, and their instigators the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Magistrates of the city. But though the 
municipal authorities have declared the Supreme Court in a 
state of siege, and though two bodies of police exist solely 
for the purpose of fighting with each other, the citizens go 
on buying; selling, marrying and giving in marriage ; 
and, though slightly inconvenienced and greatly humiliated 
by the spectacle their city presents, they seem to look upon 
it as a matter of much less ical importance than the 
fall in Western Railway Stock. i 

The origin of this confusion was an energetic attempt on 
the part of the native citizens of New York to rid themselves 
of the tyranny which universal suffrage and a lax naturaliza- 
tion law enable the foreign denizens to exerdise over them. 
After the elections of last autumn, the State and City of 
New York found themselves on exactly opposite sides in 
politics. The State proved enthusiastically Republican, and 
its Legislature was almost entirely composed of Fremont 
men. The City gave a considerable majority to Buctaxan, 
and an entirely Demoeratic municipality was returned by 
the colluvies gentium which overflows its poorer quarters. 
The minority of New York citizens seized the oppor- 
tunity of relief, and applied to the State Legislature 
for a new organization of the City Government, and a 
new distribution of powers which had been shamelessly 

, to serve the lowest interests of faction. A series 

of bills was accordingly passed, establishing a system which 
and Englishmen of a certain sort will be surprised to hear 
it—was literally copied from that in force until lately in our 
own metropolis. It may be deseribed as based on the 
assumption that the Tuwarres’ Parliament restilts in nothin 
but inaction and jobbery, and that a body of police govern 
4 Commissioners, with a Board of Health and a Board of 

orks appointed by the central administration, are the best 
known securities fur order, comfort, health, and cleanliness 
among a town population. But when the laws establishing 
these changes came into operation, the Mayor and Common 
Council of New York positively refused to obey th 


electors the power of appointing the municipal officials were 
void and null under the genetal Constitution of thé State. 
An appeal to the Courts on the point produced, however, 
a judicial decision that the new laws were perfectly consti- 
tational ; and nothing remained, ap tly, but for the rée- 
calcitrant Mayor to give way. But hestill held out. There 
was yet a Court of ultimate appeal, which might sustain 
him, and at worst another éleetion might possibly give a 
majority to his party in the State Legislature. On the 
other hand, the decision of the judges obliged the Commis- 
sioners created by the recent statutes to act on the powers 
confided to them, and the consequence is downright phy- 
sical collision between the rival authorities. The police 
men who adhere to the Mayor are discarded by the Oom- 
thissioners. Those who go over to the Commissioners aré 
removed by the Mayor. Each authority instantly fills up 
the vacancies which its dismissals occasion, and there are 
therefore two entire poliee-forces which make it their business 
to fight night and morning for the on of the station- 
houses. The other duties of the constabulary they have 
neither time nor mind to attend to. One unfortunate gen- 
tleman writes to the newspapers to say that, on applying to 
4 policeman to rescue him from fuffian who was dogging 
him, the official asked him what his polities were, because ~ 
one of the Mayor’s policemen could not be expected to assist 
a Black Republiean. Another had actually 
vailed on an officer to arrest a pickpocket, but as the thief - 
was being hauled along to the station-house he succeeded in 
persuading the constable that he had always consistently 
‘gone the Democratic ticket,” and he was accordingly 
released. Our very last advices tell us that the two rival 
Street Commissioners, or Presidents of the Board of Works, 
had each gone, accompanied by a great body of police, to the 
head-quarters of the department. A fight then ensued for 
the ion of the desks and tables, and, after a semi- 
agilisti¢ encounter between the New York Sir Bensamin 
ti and the Tratisatlantic sounterpart of Mr. THWwarres, 
the former was defeated, and, as the Ameriéan reporter 
phrases it; “ gently deposited in the street outside the build- 
ing.” The metropolitan police having thus been ignomini- 
ously repulsed, the Governor of the State ordered out & 
regiment of militia for the — of serving the Miyor 
with a warrant for assault. e warrant was served, and 
the Mayor arrested ; but he was instantly released on 
habeas corpus, by the city judge, or Recorder of New York. 
The Supreme Court then signed a mandamus against both 
the Mayor and the Recorder ; and here, at this very pretty 
stage of a very pretty quarrel, our story for the presen; 
ends. 

Perhaps the most surprising part of the matter is 
the smallness of the inconvenience which it seems to 
occasion. We learn that crime has actually diminished 
in New York during these occurrences. The more cyni- 
cal New Yorkers attribute this to the criminal class 
having been enlisted, to a man, in the police; but the true 
reason, ho doubt, is that the citizens, knowing | have 
nothing to expect from the ordinary conservators of ovder 
and property, have greatly increased individual vigilance. 
Each tan bolts his door more carefully, and buttons his 
pocket moretightly than before, and the housebreaker and pick- 
pocket take nothing by the general anarchy. The Americans 
of New York appear, indeed, to suffer much more in mind 
than in purse or There is no question that they ate 
deeply ashamed at the ignoble conflicts which disgrace their 
city ; and there are some, and those the more thoughtful, in 
whom the feeling of humiliation seems merging in 
It is quite a new feature in American society that there 
should be a tendency to “despair of the Republic,” but cer- 
tainly it seems on the increase since these recent events, and 
since the result of the Presidential contest. A re 
change has lately come over those commonplaces of self- 
laudation of which the Americans, like every other pe>ple, 
have an abundant stock. The eager appetite for praise seems 
losing its edge, and Americans no longer challenge the ad« 
mitation of the world for all things American. Universal 
suffrage, the ballot, the voluntary system in religion, an 
elective judiciary, and ——- to citizenship, are no longer 
cried up as institutions which priest-and-king-ridden Europe 
ought to be ashamed of itself for notadopting, but are spoken of 
as on their trial—not without a chance of success, but yet in 
considerable danger of failure. A change of tone on the 
subject of England is in keeping with this frame of mind. 
The old impression that, when things in America were at 
their worst, they were at all events better than among the 
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British, gives way to something very like envy of parts of 
our institutions The Government and Parliamentary 
majority of New York condescended, as we have said, to 
take London as a model of municipal administration, and 
perhaps the even temper of Mr. BERKELEY was never more 
sadly tried than the other day, when he had to read in the 
House of Commons the testimony of an American to the 
genuineness, manliness, and impressiveness of an English 
election. It may even be that Americans are finding 
apologies for English policy in matters where we are all now 
willing to regard ourselves as inexcusable. Much that we 
have read lately in the higher class of Northern newspapers 
appears intended to hint that the English mode of governing 
Ireland was, after all, not so very wrong. The Know- 
nothing movement, which was a sudden and violent attempt 
to shake off the organized despotism which the Irish voters 
exercise in some of the Atlantic States, was prematurely 
terminated by the far greater excitement of the Kansas 
quarrel ; but it has left behind it a general disposition to 
take the worst view of Irish character and political capacity. 
That the Irish Roman Catholics are the natural foes of all 
liberty and all social improvement, and that the deprava- 
tion of democratic institutions in the United States is en- 
tirely attributable to their abuse by foreign voters, are 
propositions which some of the most moderate American 
newspapers are treating as proved to demonstration ; nor is 
any harsher verdict concealed in all the revilings of Exeter 
Hall and Ulster. 


LORD PLUNKET REDIVIVUS. 


ORACE says that brave men have brave fathers, and 

he certainly implies that brave fathers have brave sons ; 

and an authority superior to Horace states that the liberal 
man deviseth liberal things, which suggests that the liberal 
man may naturally desire to have liberal sons. So thinks 
the Lxaminer; but so does not think our old friend the 
Baron Bishop, Lord Piuyxer, Bishop of Tuam. Lord 
Dery, too, who perhaps has personal reasons for enter- 
taining a sublime horror of the physiological view that 
principles and sentiments are hereditary, assures the Peers 
—not without winning acceptance for his doctrine—that it 
is a libel on a man to say that, with the name, he has most 
likely inherited, or at least ought to have inherited, the 
principles of his father. He has exhausted the English lan- 
guage, rich in its vocabulary of vituperation, in heaping 
epithets of contumely upon a journalist who affected to doubt 
whether Lord Piunxer’s son inherited Lord Piunxer's 
politics. Lord Dersy and Lord Matmespury pronounce 
that the House of Peers would be polluted by the presence 
of a writer who has had the audacity to libel a son for 
being unlike his father. But in what does the libel con- 
sist? Here is Lord Dersy’s own scholiwm on the Fza- 
miner's text :—“The coarsest ridicule was thrown upon the 
Right Reverend Prelate, because of a vote which the writer 
in the Examiner affected to believe he had not given, and 
which, it was said, if he had given it, would have been a proof 
that he had forgotten all the obligations he owed to party, 
and all the good feeling and gratitude which he ought to 
have entertained for what that party had done for his father 
and himself. This was the strict and literal meaning of the 
ridicule cast upon the Right Reverend Prelate.” Very good. 
The libel, then, consists in saying that a Bishop has forgotten 
the claims of party. Oughta Bishop, then, to remember the 
claims of party? Certainly Lord Dersy denies that Lord 
Piuyxet has committed the sin with which the Zxzaminer 
charges him—* that he had forgotten the claims of party.” 
Therefore it comes to this—that it is, in Lord Dersy’s eyes, 
a libel to say of a man that he has forgotten the claims of 
party. We can only infer that, in his Lordship’s estimation, 
the claims of y ought to be a paramount principle of 
action with public men in general, and bishops in particular. 
Let us suppose that the Zaaminer had said that conduct the 
exact reverse of Lord Piunxer’s was worthy of all praise, 
the conclusion is that, in Lord Dersy’s opinion, it would 
have said the right thing. Put it thus :—“ Lord Piunxer, 
we are glad to state, has not forgotten all the obligations 
which he and his family owe to the party which has 
heaped wealth and titles upon them; but, remembering 
his maker in the days of his old age, he has been faithful to 
the political principles which advanced him and them, and 
has voted in the majority on Ministers’ Money.” This is the 
exact logical contradiction to what the Zxaminer said. But 
what the Zaaminer said was a libel—therefore its opposite 


must be a eulogy. How does Lord Dersy like this view 
of party and political morality? And yet he must adopt it, 
if it is a libel to say of a Peer that he has done the exact 
reverse of this. 

We should have thought that Lord Piunxer’s friends 
might have shown the same sound discretion which the re- 
porters display in the parallel case of Lord Denman. This 
last noble Lord is furiously angry with them because they 
will not, by reporting his speeches, show the immense 
difference which may exist between a father and a son; 
and he and his friends are equally angry with the news- 
papers for calling attention, in Lord PiunKet’s case, to the 
same fact. What will please their Lordships? Suppose that 
every week we were to comment on the contrast between 
the present Lords Denman and PiunKet, and their imme- 
diate progenitors—we should incur the abuse of both noble 
Lords. It is a libel to say that the PLunxers have degene- 
rated—it is a wrong to suppress the evidence which shows 
that the Denmans have degenerated. Lord PiunKet, how- 
ever, has had his vindication. His friend, Lord Donovan- 
MORE, expressed hisregret that “Lord PLunxer did not attend 
in his place so frequently as they would all desire. He wasa 
most unassuming man, a really hard-working Bishop, beloved 
by his clergy and his flock, and attending diligently to the 
duties of his See.” Lord BroucHam, too—who only showed the 
usual infirmity of discursive minds in talking of things 
which he did not understand—characterized the noble and 
Right Reverend Lord “as one than whom a more harmless, 
inoffensive, and meritorious individual never sat in that 
House, nor one who was more individually respected 
and beloved in his diocese.” We think we have heard 
of Lord Piunxet before. It was only once, but it was on 
a memorable occasion ; and it was one on which we had 
in these pages the honour of saying something, which, 
though rather more offensive to his Lordship than the Ha- 
aminer’s joke, was not brought before the House of Lords. 
We recur to the matter because it throws some light on 
the discriminating character of the praise volunteered on 
the Bishop of Tuam’s behalf about the way in which he 
administers his diocese. In the Saturday Review for 
January 5th and January roth, 1856, we proved that 
Baron Pxiunxet, Lord Bishop of Tuam, had _per- 
formed a feat unparalleled in the literary and episcopal 
world—that his Lordship had actually delivered, and printed 
with his own name as the author, a Charge to his clergy, 
every word of which was stolen, without the slightest 
acknowledgment, from a Charge delivered some years before, 
by the present Archbishop of CANTERBURY, then Bishop of 
Cuester. This act we ventured to stigmatize as a fraud of 
the very worst kind; and the only excuse offered for this 
scandalous transaction was that ventured upon by his friend 
Mr. Dattas—that the Charge had been got up for his Lord- 
ship by one of his clergy, and that the Bishop had been 
imposed upon by his hack. Of course not one word was 
urged to vindicate the act of publication, and to justify 
the Bishop in putting his name, as author, to pages of which 
he knew that he had never written one single syllable. 
The exposure attracted attention. It was the subject of a 
clever Latin epigram, which we took the liberty of pub- 
lishing—the newspapers quoted the incident, and Pench 
manufactured jokes upon it. We should certainly never 
have thought of reviving this scandalous story, but that 
Lord Puunxer’s injudicious friends have led us té serious 
reflections on their notion of “a hardworking Bishop, dili- 
gently attending to the duties of his See, beloved by his 
clergy, and one of the most meritorious Bishops who ever 
sat in the House of Lords.” It seems that a hardworking 
Bishop is one who steals another man’s thoughts and labours, 
and publishes them as his own. The model prelate who 
attends diligently to the duties of his See is one who, in the 
discharge of his highest functions, accepts a ready-made 
Concio ad Clerum, and delivers it as the solemn result of his 
own labours and convictions. A Prelate who is one of the 
most meritorious that ever sat in Parliament, is convicted 
of a little literary mistake which, since Lord Brovcnam 
delights to style himself, as his proudest distinction, homme 
de lettres, we leave him to characterize. 

In one observation we cordially agree with Lord BroucHam 
—namely, in recommending his friends, and the Baron- 
Bishop in particular, not to be too hasty in contradicting 
what appears in the newspapers. What the model Bishop 
and pattern peer has justly to complain of is the injudicious 
kindness of his friends in calling attention to the existence 
of a noble Prelate who would be much better Jeft to the. 
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‘ respect and love of his diocese, and to that oblivion which 

it ought to be his first wish to cast over a transaction 
in which alone he is likely, for his own misfortune, to 
survive. 


CHINA. 


yeeros is probably not a man among all “those who 
clamoured so loudly for the Chinese war who does not 
heartily wish that we were well out of it. Even the patriots 
who demanded nothing short of YEu’s head in a charger are 
heard to mutter prayers that the troops now on their way 
to Canton may yet be stopped at Point de Galle. Unfor- 
tunately, in public affairs it does not often happen that an 
opportunity arises of correcting a great blunder which has 
once been committed. Nothing is more certain than that 
we must now go through with the Chinese quarrel, except 
that we ought never to have entered into it. The Jamentable 
rashness and ignorance both of the officials in China and of 
their Government backers at home, are conspicuous alike 
in the insufficiency of the force which was at hand to support 
the attack upon Canton, and in the extent to which our 
Indian empire has been stripped of its legitimate defences in 
order to retrieve the cowp manqué in China. The Govern- 
ment have acted, in the first place, on the idea that it 
‘was a very easy matter to coerce the Chinese, and, in the 
next, that they might denude India of European troops 
to any extent with impunity. They have unfortunately 
ge equally misinformed in both their calculations. 
The present disturbed state of India is only the corollary 
of the Bowxine blunder. Things had got into such a 
mess at Canton that it was necessary to obtain troops 
somewhere at whatever risk. If Sir J. Bowrine, or Lord 
-Patmerston had had the smallest conception of the nature of 
the struggle into which they were so needlessly plunging the 
country, they would at least have delayed the crisis till a 
sufficient force could have been procured to give the attempt 
some hope of success, As it is, the enterprise has been un- 
dertaken with all the rashness of presumptuous ignorance. 
The lamentable and disgraceful failure which it brought 
upon us has made it necessary to drain Bengal of troops ; 
‘and the Government, which seems to the full as igno- 
rant of the state of popular feeling in India as it was 
of the national resistance to be expected in China, has 
exhausted the resources of Hindostan to feed wanton 
and unnecessary waste at Canton. No man who is at 
all acquainted with the Hindoo population will doubt that 
the knowledge of the contest going on in China has had a 
material effect in exciting the hopes of the mutinous 
regiments. They would be ready enough to perceive that, 
for some reason or other, their British rulers were compelled 
to diminish the European force by which they were over- 
awed; and the smouldering fires of disaffection burst 
forth as soon as the barriers which kept them down had been 
removed. If the Government had known as much of the 
state of affairs in India as Lord ELLEnsoroveH has shown 
that they might and ought to have known, not a single Euro- 
pean soldier would have been moved from Hindostan. It 
may be asked, what then would have become of Hong Kong? 
That may be a very difficult question to answer, but the 
responsibility of meeting it belongs to those who have created 
the difficulty. 

It happens that withim the last few days a correspondence 
has been laid on the table of Parliament, which casts 
a curious light on the consistency of Lord PALMERSTON’s 
Chinese policy. In the discussion which took place before 
the late elections, we heard a good deal of the interests of 
the British merchants, and of the chivafrous valour 
which Lord Patmerston invariably displayed in their 
defence. Let us see whether it was always so. It may 
be remembered, by those who have not lost all recollec- 
tion of Chinese affairs in the presence of the late Indian 
disasters, that between the years 1846 and 1848, when Lord 
PALMERSTON was at the Foreign Office, the question arose 
of enforcing the PorTincER treaty, for the alleged violation of 
which we are now at war with China. It appears that, in 
the year 1847, the merchants of Manchester were not as en- 
thusiastic Palmerstonians as they are at this moment. At 
that time, a letter containing the followin 
addressed to the Fonitan Secrerary by the 
the Manchester Commercial Assoviation :— 


was | fellow-coun' 
President of 


er as armed volunteers, for the 
entrusted to their 


the neighbour being, from its small numerical strength, quite inadequate 
to the magnitude of the duty assi to it, as would at once appear 
Commander-in-Chief having ly availed hi ‘of the services of the 
volunteers before alluded to. ra Ms 


The gentleman who signs this appeal to the Forricn 
Secretary is Mr. AspiwaLL TuRNER, in favour of whom the 
citizens of Manchester have displaced Mr. Bricut as their 
representative. 

The object of the memorialists was to obtain for the fac- 
tories at Canton the protection of an English man-of-war, 
and support in availing themselves of the article in the 
Treaty of Nankin by which an entrance into Canton was 
conceded. To this, however, Lord Patmerston declined to 
accede. In the course of the next year Mr. AsPINALL 
TuRNeER returned to the charge, with his case considerably 
fortified by the recent murder of several English residents 
in the course of the winter of 1847. The memorial con- 
cludes with these words :— 

Under these ci the Association most earnestly solicit 
your Lords Sa obtaining ~ protection for British 
subjects resident in China, and due consideration for just representations 

by them to Her Majesty’s ae on station. 
(Signed) J. AsPINALL TURNER. 
These representations were backed up by another —— 
tant mercantile body—the Chamber of Commerce of - 
chester—in a petition from which the following sentences are 
extracted :— 

That, lamenting the constant growth of ill-feeling between British residents 
and the native population in and about Canton, which is singularly con- 
spicuous there over all the other ports with which we are permitted to trade, 
and avoiding all surmise as to the source from which it springs, your memo- 
rialists see in the actual position of their fellow-coun so much 
danger, and in the conduct of the Chinese authorities so much supineness, 
evasion, and want of truth as, in their opinion, to demand a more constant 
and visible display of a determination to protect British life and property, than 


the factories at Canton have of late 
one or more vessels of war, suitable for 
to be absolutely 


That the never-failing presence 
those waters seems, in the opinion of your memorialists, 


necessary, at least for a time, in tha posture of 

The merchants, however, did not get from Viscount 
Patmerston either the promise of a steamer, or any 
prospect of an enforcement of the treaty. On the contrary, 
they received the following pretty specimen of the Foreign 


Office snub :— 
Foreign Office, March 25th, 1848. 
Sir,—I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to acknow the receipt of 
the letter which, as President of the Manchester Co: ial Association, you 


British subjects in the neigh A 
December ; reply that this lamentable loss of life 
did not ha 


the tee, ly not have occurred. 
(Signed) U. Appineron. 

If Mr. Coppen had ventured, in the late debate, to attri- 
bute the death of these “unfortunate gentlemen” to their 
own imprudence, we may well imagine the simulated indig- 
nation with which his cowardice and want of patriotism 
would have been denounced. 

The Manchester Commercial Association having been thus 
“polished off,” the noble Viscount next proceeds to lecture 
the Chamber of Commerce :— 


themselves, associated togeth 
protection of their lives and the large amount 
charge. The knowledge of this fact has again given rise to the most serious 
apprehensions in the minds of several members of this Association having 
large interests at stake at Canton, and they are the more alarmed in conse- 
ay Oa quence of the increased ill-feeling which they are informed has been manifested 
by the lower classes of the Chinese population towards the English since the _ 
; recent military operations against Canton; the military force stationed in 
addressed to him on the 16th instant, with reference to the murder of six 
Majesty’s Government, or for her = officers, political, naval, or mili- 
tary, in China, to have afforded; but was the consequence of great impru- 
dence on the part of the unfortunate gentlemen themselves, who exposed 
themselves eS a danger of which they seem to have been previ- 
ously aware; and Lord Palmerston cannot but regret that the leading resi- 
dent merchants at did not exert they 
supposed to possess over ounger mem of the British community at 
station, in order to ouunell them to abstain for a time from cnsunibas into 
places in the country in the neighbourhood of Canton, where it was well known 
a very hostile feeling towards British subjects. If the British merchants at 
Canton, instead of making unfounded complaints against Sir John Davis, 
| done what | have done in this the lamentable event 
Lord Palmerston directs me to state to you in oopla, ot her Haier’ 
Government deeply regret the lamentable occurrence which has led 
inclosed in The by the lower 
orders of the Chinese in the neighbourhood ton against foreigners, is a 
cautions which they can possibly take can be sufficient to secure British 
subjects from the effects o: that animosity, unless those British residents who 
may be supposed to de in @ position to exercise a salutary influence over their 
trymen, end especially over the younger members of the British 
emselves to risk, by seeking to penetrate into villages the population 
We which are known to be hostile to foreigners. 
learn, however, luring period whi elapsed 
date of the correspondence above adverted to ho _ Mr. TURNER does not seem to be a gentleman 
recent hostilities, the British residents at Canton have been obliged to rely | disposed to submit quietly to this kind of snubbing. Ac- 


cordingly he writes the Foreign Szonevany the following 


letter :— 
Manchester Commercial Association, April 7, 1848. 

My Lord,--I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lord. 
ship's letter of the 45th ultimo, with reference to the recent murders at 
Canton, from which this Association regret to learn that your Lordship attri. 
butes that unhappy ogeurrence to the temerity of the British residents rather 
than to any want of foresight or precaution on the part of Her Majesty's 
on that station, 

n this point the Association are reluctantly compelled to differ from your 
Lordship ; the correspondence adverted to in + Jast communication, clearly 
stating “ that no protection such as had been solicited by this Association on 
hehelf of the British residents at Canton, and ised by your Lordship, 
was at hand at the period ef the outrage; and that had the case been other- 
wise, the lives of at least some of the parties referred to might have been 

‘saved; and also that soveral days before any efficient assistance could 

rendered,” 

There facts appear to have escaped your Lordship’s notice, 

ith reference to yoyr Lordship’s observation as to unfounded complaints 

against Siv John Davis, the Association are not aware of any evidence to dis- 
prove the statements made as to his unbecoming demeanour towpede those 
members of the British community who wai upon im, in hig offigial 
onpecity, on the oceasion alluded to. 

n conclusion, my Lord, I have only to repeat the expression of my sincere 
os the melancholy eyent which we have sq mych cause and 

ve, 
_ (Signed) J. TURNER, 


To which Lord Patmzrstoy thus courteously retorts :— 
Sir,—I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to acknowledge the receipt of 
your further letter of the 7th inst., in answer to mine of the 25th ult., on the 
ject of the events which oecurred at Canton in the early part of December 
; and I am to state to you in reply that his Lordship does not admit the 
U. Apprvatoy. 
And so ended the amicable co mdence between the 
President of the Manchester Qommercial Association and the 
late Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, The relations 
between Mr. Asprvatt Turner and Lord PALMeRston are 
a good deal changed now ; but we are bound to confess that 
the change has not been on the side of the Member for 
Manchester. It is not Mr. Asprvatn Turner who has 
become a Palmerstonian, but Lord Paztwenstow who has 
become a Turnerite, When one remembers all the 
swagger of the Chinese debates—all the glorification of 
British merchants—all the denunciations of wrath against 
the Chinese—all the vehemence at the non-admission of the 
English into Canton—and then reads this correspondence, 
what can one do but laugh? There is an impudence about 
the whole thing which prevents one from treating it in a 
serious way. ‘To be sure, we have a war with China which 
we can very ill afford at present, in behalf of a piratical 
boat's crew, though Lord Patyerston would not stir a finger 
in 1848 to defend and avenge the Englishmen murdered at 
Canton. But, after all, what is there to be said except that 
it is the way of the Foreign Office 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, 


HE signs of the sessional wstivation are becoming appa- 
4 rent, Parliament is getting restless and uneasy, Just 
before breaking up his establishment for the summer holiday, 
the father of a family is at onee profuse and ill-tempered. He 
grumbles and pays, and pays all the more because he grumbles, 
in order “to save trouble, and haye done with it.” This 
is the actual aspect of Parliament. The coming grouse 
and the hayfield within reach do not improve the senatorial 
temper, but they certainly make the faithful Commons get 
through Committee of Supply at a grand rate. This, we 
suppose, is the reason why the Miscellaneous Estimates 
come late in the Session—just as a tradesman knows 
that his best chance of getting his small account paid with 
the least possible overhauling is when the post-horses are at 
the door and the imperia] packed. On Monday night, and 
again on Thursday, the Committee of Supply got through 
a deal of business and money, but not without the usual 
little expenditure of subdued swearing, The Department 
of Science and Art is, to the national accounts, what 
masters and accomplishments are in the half-yearly bills 
of a “select establishment” —it is paid and provided for 
‘en much the same principle, or lack of principle. We 
teach our workmen art, as we teach our daughters 
deawing and music—not because they have a taste 
for it, nor because they will ever make the slightest 
use of it, but because our neighbours do the same, Such 
the ecaptioua criticism that school of economists 
-who ave represented by Mr. Brackpurn and Mr. 
Spooner ; and very likely there is something in it. But 


‘thet something amounts to littl. Mr, Buacksury is not 


‘aware of any great engineer or painter having: been ever 
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created by Government grants; and we much doubt whether 
a Rosa or a Mrs, Awperson, still Jess a Mrs. 
SOMERVILLE, was ever made by the masters or the ‘ologies 
of a Finishing Establishment. It is enough if, in the one 
case, we improve the eyes and ears of our young ladies, 
and if, in the other, we give the workman and the manu- 
facturer some general acquaintance with art, and, at least, 
some broad principles of taste. Jn point of fact, all that the 
Department ef Science and Art affects to do is, not to breed 
FLaxmans and SrerHensoxs, but to enable our potteries 
and our factories suceessfully to compete with Sévres and 
Mulhausen, Indeed, we are by no means sure that we 
did not express our meaning better when we connected 
our Art schools with the Board of Trade, than now that 
we have transferred them to the Board of Education, For 
national purposes, we cultivate science and art not so much 
for their educational as for theiy manufacturing value. 
And it was under the influence of these considerations 


that the House of Commons voted its 73,0001. so readily 


on Monday night—readily, we say, for though there wero 
grumblers, there was an immense majority in favour of the 
vote, 

But though the bill was paid, and without deduction, 
partly because the session was getting on, and partly beeause 
there was reason in the thing, yet sume useful hints were 
thrown out about the mode in which the grant was appro- 
priated. It seems as though a job were in some way 
essential to our public munificence. The most strenous 
advocate of liberality in the national encouragement of art, 
Mr. Hope, concluded his speech with some 
ominous words about “mismanagement, jobbing, and extra- 
vagance.” Lord Exeno, while he “heartily coneurred in 
every word which had fallen” from the Ministers, contrived, 
with this hearty concurrence, to intersperse something like 
fault-finding with the entire management of the Department. 
And certainly, when we find a vote rising, in ten years, trom 
less than seven, to more than seventy, thousand pounds, 
we quite agree with economists of even the Spooner type 
that it is somebody's business to see how the money goes. 
The question is not whether this country ought to spend 
its 73,0001. per annum for these objects, but whether the 
73,0001. is economically, or even honestly, spent, We fear 
that we must give our adhesion to the remonstrants of the 
House of Commons on these points. They complained of 
the folly of having three or four establishments with the 
same object-—they denounced the * Brompton Boilers” scheme 
generally—and they urged the necessity of condensing the 
whole department of art under a nsible head. Lord 
Etcuo was strong on the first point, Mr. Berzsrorp 
on the last; and as to the Brompton scheme, even Mr. 
Cowrer could only say in its favour that it was what nobody 
had yet thought it to be—‘ more a natural museum than a 
museum of art.” 

The whole debate gives rise to some serious reflections. 
We are, it seems, as was remarked in the diseussion, 
acting first, and thinking afterwards. We are doing, but 
the worst of it is that we shall have to undo—and all 
because we will not face the necessity of planning before 
we execute. We have tried to persuade ourselves that it is 
not the habit of the English mind to act upon system. Our 
law is not to be codified, because it is our pride to t to 
a huge complicated mass of statutes, each of which was ex- 
temporized to meet an emergency. We are proud of our 
theology because it is unsystematic; and our great writers 
and gontroversialists only write from hand te mouth, and 
to meet the temporary disputes of the day. Se with our 
galleries and libyaries—so with our railways, schools, and 
colleges. We let them grow up anyhow, haphazard—they 
answer somehow or other—and we attribute all their success 
to their informal, irregular, and capricious growth, The 
question is not whether our institutions answer, bnt whether 
we do not waste an ineredible amount of money, time, and 
opportunity on them ; and certainly, as regards the 
ment of Beience and Art, we fear that this is the real state 
ef the case. After 1851, thanks to the energy, literary and 
eonyersational, of many of the leading men of the day, one 
idea was fairly dinned into the British mind—that we were 
inferior te the whole world in the arta of design and taste, 
Manchester has answered the spur; and the present Exhi- 
bition, and the purchase of the Soulages Collection, are 
tical proofs that it knows how to retrieve its lost ground. 
Mr. Miytoy, and his triumphs at Paris, prove that the 
homilies delivered six years on the willow pattern have 
told: But, while yielding to the popular: our, the 
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Government has failed to show its real appreciation of the 
case. It has set about its work in the most absurd manner. 
The whole thing has been a mere matter of caprice ; and the 
national collections are as many, as heterogeneous, as 
costly, and as badly arranged as the drawing-room orna- 
ments of a retired haberdasher. It is an actual fact 
that we have had heads of Government departments bidding 
against each other for specimens at a public auction. 
Our national pictures are in Great Russell-street, in Pall 
Mall, at Charing-cross, and at Brompton—to exhaust 
our fictile collections we must visit the British Museum, 
the Geological Museum, South Kensington, and Marlborough 
House—we bought the Bernal Collection, and refused 
the Soulages—and at the Brompton Boilers, we walk 
“from the Hotel de Cluny to an apothecary’s shop,” 
or from the choir of Lincoln, with the medievalists, to 
Mr. SueepsHayks’ collection of nineteenth century genre 
pictures. 

The truth is, that exactly the same thing is going on with 
our Museums and Art and Science collections as occurred in 
our Public Offices and Law Courts. We continued year after 
year living from hand to mouth, just picking up accommo- 
dation where we could, or how we could—garrets in Great 
George-street and first-floors in Spring-gardens, cellars in 
the Old Jewry and lodgings at Whitehall, the Touch-hole 
Office in Pall Mall, and the Lock Department somewhere in 
Palace Yard. This has gone on till we are obliged, after 
all, to begin quite afresh—to give up all the lodgings, and 
to build our own Public Offices. And, sooner or later, we 
must do this with our Art Collections. We must have a 
National Library, a National Museum, and a National 
Gallery. It will never do to have the Megutherium in 
Russell-square, and the rock in which he was imbedded 
in Jermyn-street. The debate on Lord Jonn RussExt’s 
annual exposition of the state of the British Museum, is a 
sufficient proof that sooner or later that collection of incon- 
gruities must be divided, Common sense revolts at its present 
condition, as it does at the absurdity of paying a Commissioner 
of Works, and a Board of Trade, and a Board of Education, 
and a Privy Council Committee of Science, and a Privy 
Council Committee of Art, and Trustees of the National 
Gallery, and Trustees of the British Museum, and yet not 
making somebody—some public officers and department of 
' State—responsible for the purchase of pictures and books, 
the erection and care of public buildings, the superintendence 
of art collections and museums, and the due expenditure of 
Government money in promoting science, literature, and the 
fine arts. What we want is not more money, but a respon- 
sible management. As it is, responsibility is shirked on all 
sides, and when a real emergency occurs, as in the settlement 
of the site of the National Gallery, or in awarding the prizes 
in the Public Offices Competition or the Wellington Memo- 
rial, the Government avoids its duty of decision by impro- 
vising a Commission of amateurs. Both as regards site and 
management we are advocates for centralization. Whether 
Mr. Beresrorp Hope is or is not right in fixing upon the 
Regent's Park for the Art Gallery, it is most certain that in 
the long run, these National Collections will find a centri- 
+ re force compelling them to some of the Parks; for, as 

onday night's debate showed, the iron sheds at Brompton, 
and the job which they were intended to perpetuate, have 
not a single advocate in Parliament, 


THE SUPERANNUATION DISPUTE. 


T is not often that a mere niary question between 
I the Administration and the pore a Bro who do the 
business of the Government finds its way to the ear of Par- 
Jiament’ or the public, One grievance of this kind has, 
however, had the honour of an annual discussion as long as 
we can recollect; and the manner in which it has been 
dealt with by Governments of every shade of politics throws 
considerable light on the charges of shabbiness which most 

rsons who have had money dealings with officials are 
ready to bring against the State. Twenty-three years ago, 
Parliament, then in a paroxysm of economy, passed an Act 
by which the salaries of all future civil servants of a par- 
ticular class were made liable to a deduction of 24 or 5 
per cent., according to the amount of the salary, This 
abatement, or tax, as the Omancetior of the Excnrquer 
prefers now to eall it, was avowedly imposed to defray part 
of the cost of the superannuation of worn-out servants, No 


‘one has been subjected to it except those who ebtained their. 


situations after the conditions had been announced, and 
many civil servants in newly-created departments are now 
allowed to share in the privil of superannuation allow- 
ances who are not coldenel ¢ to fall under the impost 
ereated by the Act of 1834. What with remissions in 
favour of old servants on ground of vested interests, of 
political, diplomatic, and judicial employés on the score of 
dignity, and of clerks in newly-formed departments on 
account of their not falling within the terms of the great 
edict of deductions, the result is that the whole contribution 
is levied from about one-fourth of the public servants, who, 
not very unnaturally, complain that they are treated with ine- 
quality if not with injustice. For at least ten years they 
have been repeating this ery in every mode in which it was 
likely to reach official ears, and during all that time they 
have received the strongest expressions of sympathy'from 
every one who has inquired into the subject, and have been 
met by the same stereotyped answer on the part of the 
Government, This answer has been oncé more repeated by 
the CuanceLLor of the Excnequer, He admits that the 
system on which Superannuation allowances are granted is 
full of anomalies and inconsistencies, and that the rule 
established by the Act of 1834, as to deductions, is unsatis- 
factory, He does not impugn the wisdom of the Commis- 
sioners who have recommended a simple and unconditional 
remission of the abatements now made. But he maintains 
that the complaining clerks took office on the terms of which 
they now complain, and that, however absurd and unequal © 
those conditions may be, they cannot say that there is any 
breach of contract on the part of the Government, 

This is the whole of the Ministerial argument, and though 
we are bound to admit that it is literally true, the inference 
that no redress should be given seems particularly unreason- 
able, We wonder whether the CuaNcELLor of the Excuequer 
ever heard of such a thing as a hard bargain. If so, can he 
conceive a harder one than that which is made with 4 
clerk who is told that he must relinquish a twentieth 
part of his salary for the superannuation alike of those 
who do and those who do not contribute to the fund? 
But even this brings out only half the severity of the impost ; 
for—subject to possible correction by the actuaries to whom 
the question has been referred—we may venture to say that 
the deductions from salaries far exceed in amount, if not the 
whoie superannuation allowances, at any rate those which 
are bestowed upon the class of clerks which is subject to the 
tax. If we wished to use harsh terms, we might call it, 
not only a hard bargain, but to some extent a fraudulent 
one. ere cannot be a shadow of a doubt that nearly 
every clerk who, on accepting office, submitted to the ab- 
straction of five per cent. of his salary, did so on the full 
understanding that the value of his chance of a retiring pen- 
sion was fully equal to the abatement from his income. Should 
it appear, as is not unlikely, that this is an entire delusion, 
the CHaNnceLtor of the ExcHEQueER, in insisting on the letter 
of his contract, would be doing officially what in private affairs 
would scarcely be regarded as honourable. But, waiving all 
such objections as these, and conceding toSirCornewa.t Lewis 
the right to be a very Suyiock in his care of the national 
purse, it is miserable policy to treat men from whom faithful 
and occasionally zealous work is expected, in a manner which 
they are certain to resent as unjust, and which impartial 
judges, to whom the question has been referred, have con- 
demned as wngenerous and detrimental to the public 
interest. 

If it was intended, at all events, to reject the prayer of 
the Civil servants, for what purpose was a commission 
issued to Lord Beurer, Sir Seam Ryay, and their 
colleagues, to inquire into the matter? There is some lack 
of courtesy to the Commissioners, no Jess than of generosity 
towards the clerks, in meeting with stubborn opposition 
the proposition to carry out recommendations which the 
arbiters selected by Ministers themselves have made, after a 
most minute and careful inquiry. What the Commissioners 
say in substance is, that » uation allowances ought to 
be given, and not to be sold—that the abatement regulations 
are so unequal and anomalous that nothing but an uncon- 
ditional repeal of the obnoxious enactment can remove the un- 
fairness which has been so loudly complained of—and that the 
public service would gain, upon the whole, by the expenditure 
of the sum which would be required to cover the loss of the 

ntage now scraped from the small salaries of Government 
clerks. If any respect is due to the able Report of the Com- 
missioners, the question ought to be regarded as settled. They 
have pronounced unequivocally in favour of the petition of — 
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the Civil servants, and have expressly declared that their 
views are formed without regard to the question which has 
been submitted to certain actuaries as to the relative value 
of the deductions and the pensions which were intended 
to be at least equivalent to them. Notwithstanding this 
distinct avowal, the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuerR con- 
siders himself justified in opposing a Bill founded on the 
Report, by the plea that the further information to be ex- 
pected when a long series of calculations shall have been 
completed, may alter the aspect of the question. 

If the Commissioners had decided the other way, we 
should doubtless have heard a magnificent and well-deserved 
eulogium on the care and intelligence which they displayed 
in the investigation, But, as the result is against the appa- 
rent, though not against the real interests of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir Connewatt Lewis throws over the authority 
of his friends, and sets aside their advice, on the avowed 
ground that it cannot be followed unless backed up by 
a piece of evidence which the Commissioners have pro- 
nounced to be irrelevant, and which Sir Connewatt Lewis's 
arguments (if they are worth anything) prove to be so. It 
is impossible to regard the course of the Government as 
anything but an undignified way of shuffling out of a con- 
cession the justice and wisdom of which they cannot well 
deny. On one pretext or another the settlement of the 
question has been postponed from time to time for ten or a 
dozen years. Petitions, committees, Government Bills, and 
Royal Commissions seem to have left the grievance just 
where it was—admitted and unredressed. Policy and gene- 
rosity alike suggest a liberal solution. But the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excnequer seems resolved to be shabby, and to 
sacrifice the character of the Government and the interests 
of the public service, rather than redress what he admits 
to be an anomaly, and what every one else condemns as an 
injustice. 


AN ANCIENT AND UNDOUBTED PRIVILEGE. 


Wwe were lingering about the hallowed precincts of St. Ste- 
phens, on the way to the great hall, contemplating the 
fathers of English liberty with whose images a grateful posterity 
lines the passages, and puzzling over the apparent phenomenon 
that all great men have small heads, when we found ourselves in the 
centre of a stream of human beings hotly careering in one direction. 
There were counsel in wigs, attorneys dandling huge briefs, op- 
pressed-looking clerks groaning under blue bags, and a nondescript 
crowd of keen eager-looking faces, panting and steaming as they 
elbowed each other through the splendid hall. We suffered our 
steps to follow the rush, which was indeed making a virtue of 
necessity, and after a desperate struggle up a gorgeous but 
somewhat ill-smelling staircase, we found ourselves in a huge 
— room hung round with maps. There was a bar in front 
of us, and beyond that a horse-shoe table, round which five weary- 
looking gentlemen were seated. It was that awful tribunal, a 
Committee of the House of Commons. In the centre was the chair- 
man, whom we recognised as Sir Tunbelly Turnbull, M.P. for 
an agricultural county in the west, noted for his success in fatting 
Pigs. and a great connoisseur in middens. On one side was Mr. 

‘Blunderbuss, Dr. M’Hale’s representative on the principle of 
universalopposition,and Mr.Muddle, asmallcountry grocer, whom 
the late apotheosis of town clerks had exalted into a senator. 
On the other side sat a scamp of a Life-Guardsman, whom his aris- 
tocratic mother had sent into the House as the sole chance of 
making him steady, and a Yellow Admiral, who has a strong 
opinion on the peculiar construction of scuppers, but has never 
been known to express any opinion on any other subject whatever. 


We wondered what these sages could possibly have met to dis- 
cuss, and what human being could pay the slightest deference to 
their decision. But on listening to Mr. Hope Scott and Serjeant 
Wrangham, who were arguing at the bar, we discovered that the 
disposal of several millions turned on their sentence. Indeed there 
were many witnesses in the room who loudly asseverated that, if 
the project under discussion were sanctioned, they would be 
utterly ruined. The matter just then at issue was a nice point of 
conveyancing, which at that moment was still swb judice in the 
Court of Chancery. Serjeant Wrangham had succeeded in 
convincing the Life-Guardsman that the fee-simple of land had no 
connexion with a lawyer's fee; but he had been compelled to do 
so with the greatest delicacy, for his young lordship was very 
sulky at ee to be ignorent of anything, and was 
very much inclined to swear. argument proceeded. The 
counsel flung cases at each other, which certainly the Committee, 
and probably no one else, had ever heard of, and overwhelmed 
the tribunal with legal terms whieh, warned by the fate of 


his fellow-ignoramus, the Life-Guardsman, Sir Tunbelly was too 
pradent to ask the meaning of. Tho rest of the Committee took 
the infliction in various ways, Mr. O’Blunderbuss kept shaking 
his head peer ¢ 5 at all the points, to make believe he under- 
occasionally interject a joke, at which counsel, 

“in counterfeited glee.” Mr. 


stood, and woul 
agents, witnesses, and public 


Muddle appeared to be taking notes ; but his — being after- 
wards found on the table, it appeared that he had been calculating 
the effect of the Budget on the prices of tea. The Life-Guards- 
man gave himself up unreservedly to sandwiches ; and the Yellow 


. Admiral, wisest of all, fairly snored. 


In our innocence, we inquired of a friend close by, who we knew 
was an ardent admirer of the constitution, how this strange col- 
lection of varieties had been set in a position to dispose at will of 
the property of their fellow-subjects. We were told in answer, 
that they had been elected by sundry communities of publicans, 
small tradesmen, or small farmers, to give effect to certain political 
opinions on the Ballot, Church Rates, and other like matters. 

ut why, we asked, was that supposed to fit them to adjudicate on 
legal points, and to adjust the claims of those to whose detriment 
railways or other works might have to be carried out? The only 
answer we could obtain was, that the House of Commons was an 
ancient body, and was loth to part with its privileges. But we 
had been often told by the Times, in which we are implicit be- 
lievers, that this House of Commons contained some of the best 
men of business in the country. “Oh!” answered our informant, 
“none of the members are employed on this work except those 
who have nothing else to do. Ne one of the great politicians are 
employed, because they have Blue-books and such matters to study, 
re great speeches to get up. The lawyers have quite enough 
of law cases without listening to their brethren in a committee- 
room ; and the great merchants and bankers and railway direc- 
tors, whose time is money, cannot afford to throw it away 
in meting out justice to their fellow-countrymen. And therefore 
these committees, which within the last few years have disposed 
of money more than equal to half the national debt, are almost 
invariably composed only of men whose time is worth nothing to 
themselves and whose opinion is worth nothing to the political 
world.” We further learned, that these sapient judges are irre- 
sponsible—that their power extends over all property, and to the 
dunepiien of any title and any law—that they are bound by no 
code or precedent, except their own views of equity and policy— 
that their sentence, if it be against a project, is without appeal, 
and that, if in its favour, there is no appeal for those whom its 
operation may injure, except to a tribunal my Bg bad in the 
sae of Lords. We were moreover informed that the manage- 
ment of these judges, to whom legal acumen appeals in vain, 
is so delicate a matter, and requires such peculiar talents, that the 
fortunate few who possess them are able to charge the luckless 
suitors, whose all depends upon their aid, as much as fifteen 
guineas for every four hours. We thought to ourselves that it 
was idle to talk of the House of Commons being unchristianized ; 
for verily it is the only body in Christendom whose zeal goes so _ 
far that it carries out to the letter the Apostle’s ironical precept, 
to “set them to judge who are least esteemed.” But while we 
were communicating this onaing thought to our friend, the 
Yellow Admiral awoke and called us to order, to show that he 
had been attending all the while. 


THE AWARD OF THE PUBLIC OFFICES. 


f ip = seventeen prizes of the Public Office Competition have 
been allotted. A few architects will, we doubt not, be 

eatly delighted, and many more aw The judges will 
Sooo done their duty according to the best of their discretion, 
and Sir Benjamin Hall will find his perplexities just beginning. 
We suppose, then, competitors, judges, and Minister have but 
to stand by and watch the imbroglio. From the practical con- 
clusion of the award, viewed artistically—the preference of 
Italian above Gothic designs for the structures which are to range 
with the Palace and the Abbey of Westminster—we wholly dis- 
sent, and we feel confident that, outside of Parliament, the majo- 
rity of persons who have devoted any Ronee to the question 
will be of our opinion. Inside the House of Commous we are 
aware that Gothic is, we will not say a subject of dislike, but of 
apprehension, owing to the vast irre sums which have from 
time to time been claimed by the architect of the Palace of West- 
minster, denounced by Mr. Williams, and, of course, ultimately 
paid. But all who | vce anything of architecture are aware 
that one main reason for this expense is to be found in the late 
style of Gothic selected; and all who know anything of building 
are aware that the other main cause consists in the utter 
want of method—the many heads and no control—which has cha- 
racterized the whole superintendence of the works. Conse- 
quently, we warn those iu authority that if they select to carry 
out the two first prize designs, they will not achieve a ve 
brilliant coup of popularity. If it is taste, not policy, whi 
leads them to the conclusion, we have only the melancholy con- 
incongruity of the two styles brought into such close juxtaposi- 
ion, a prove the strong post facto evidence of the justness of 
our fears. 

With to the awards themselves, we give the judges 
credit for a minute study of the conveniences offered by th 
different ground plans, and we conclude that the results of this 
examination have led them to their conclusion no less than the 
beauty of the elevations. Sir Benjamin Hall has promised to 
exhibit the prizo sets together with the Wellington monu- 
ment models, and we shall not fail to look into their merits with 
the utmost inquisitiveness. Inthe meanwhile we may state that 
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the first prize for the Foreign Office has been given to the design 
“ Utilitas,” which we noticed as possessing merit, although 
objecting to its detail as rather petty. Its authors are Messrs. 
Coe and Hofland. The chief victor for the War Office is Mr. 
Garling, of whom we noted that his design was an over-close 
imitation of the Hotel de Ville at Paris, and therefore passed it 
over as “out of court.” If his building is to be constructed, we 
trust that it may be sufficiently modified to prevent all Conti- 
& opportunity of repeating a cri- 
tique which flashed across our minds the first moment 
we beheld his anonymous tender hanging on the screen in 
Westminster Hall. Taking Messrs. Coe and Hofland’s designs 
at their best, and assuming there had been no Hotel de Ville 
to bias Mr. Garling’s ideas, we are at a loss to guess how 
they can be accommodated to the first block plan—of which 
a chines M. Cressinet, isthe author. This prize was rightly 
given according to the conditions, as our readers may infer for 
themselves if they look back to what we said of it under its motto 
A.C. and number 12. We then took occasion to show how 
natural it was for a Frenchman to develope the idea of the 
oblong court of the Louvre, planting it East and West from the 
Park to the Thames, and reducing Parliament-street to a cross 
track. But how Messrs. Coe and Hofland, and Mr. Garling’s 
uare masses are ever to be adapted to this antagonistic idea, 
or whether M. Cressinet’s notions are to possess a a 
existence, we, not being ourselves surveyors of Public Works, 
are happily not called on to solve. 

To come to a personal consideration, however—it is gratit ing 
to our amour propre to see that the five Gothic designs which have 
received prizes are precisely the very five which we selected out 
of the general mass for approbation. Mr. Scott, the author of 
**Nec minimum meruere decus,” fills the third place for the 
Foreign Office. He is followed by Messrs. Dean and Wood- 
ward, the designers of the graceful, but over-Italian conception, 
‘covered with its exquisite architectural sculpture, commonl 
attributed to Mr. Ruskin, but really the work of Mr. J. H. 
Pollen, while Mr. Street’s ‘A vaillants cceurs” takes one of the last 
prizes. Again, for the War Office, Messrs. Pritchard and Seddons’ 
**Cymru,” and Messrs. Habershon’s ‘“ Suaviter, fortiter,” are 
honoured with premiums. Into the positions given to these 
designs we do not enter to-day—suflicient to say, we should have 
ranged them very differently in the general competition. On 
the other hand, pretentious Italian tenders, like ‘‘ Nec temere nec 
timide” and ‘‘ Grande certamen” stand where they deserve. Even 
the seductive AeAra has broken down—we suppose from the in- 
herent fault, which we pointed out, of his taking his keynote 
from the insipid Treasury of Soane, which Sir Charles Barry im- 
proved as far as was possible, which, of course, though by no fault 
of his own, was not very much. 

We need not say that our main objection to the entire project 
of the Government remains unabated. The riverside park rill be 
obliterated if the Government scheme is pressed on, and London 
will lose an occasion of improvement which no city ever before 
had offered to it, or ever before so recklessly refused. ‘Till 
the ground is dug for the foundations of the extensive build- 
ings, we never shall cease to protest against the fatal blunder 
—we never shall cease to hold what the Public Office scheme 
might have been, and what it is. We are glad to see that Mr. 
Beresford Hope brought this question before the House of 
Commons on Thursday night, fe we are still more glad to see 
that in his reply Sir Benjamin Hall agreed theoretically with 
the suggestion, while staggered at the cost. We are convinced 
that acting greatly is always, in the long run, acting cheaply ; 
and we feel satisfied that if a little time be allowed to the public 
to weigh the matter, they will in the end decide for that which 
is at once common sense, true economy, and solid magnificence. 


THEY DO THINGS BETTER IN FRANCE. 


E must ask our readers to bear with us in going once more 
into some of the details of what is sagitie ecoming an 
old story. The capture of Sebastopol took place very nearly 
two whole years ago. More than a year has passed since the 
last of the allied troops evacuated the Crimea, yet we are about 
to ask attention once more to a few words bearing upon the old 
familiar a of the imbecility of English gray 4 administra- 
e glories of the great and good Mr. Russell. Our 
Own Correspondent, indeed, has found means to go to a sort of 
little heaven below; and having become, in the words of one of 
the Liverpool papers, ‘a captain of the pen”—a sort of literary 
saint—he may be supposed to have ceased to care for transac- 
tions which coment when he was an ordinary mortal, still in a 
state of probation, and not yet exempt from human frailty. To 
him, and to those who so earnestly believe in him, it may appear 
as impertinent to offer any remarks which may tend to disarrange 
the symmetry of his denunciations of the Government, as it 
would be to ask the readers of Vanity Fair to hear the other 
side of the case, and to listen toa little fresh evidence on the 
characters of Becky Sha and Amelia Sedley. We, however, 
feel that there are some objections to looking even upon contem- 
ry history in a light exclusively romantic. At any rate, 
though the character of the persons concerned may be properly 
disregarded, it must be admitted that there is a cynical satisfaction 
in spoiling the tical justice of the much-admired romances 
founded on the jan War. 


Our readers will doubtless remember how often and how 
earnestly we were exhorted, during the Crimean campaign, to 
compare the inefficiency of England with the scientific com- 
pleteness of France, and how much contempt was felt for those 
miserable advocates of a rotten system who ventured to 
doubt whether a French Mr. Russell might not, by the — 
of short paragraphs and thrilling details, have lashed the w 
French nation into a frenzy of rage and contempt for the stupi- 
dity and clumsiness of their administration. ery lately, in- 
deed, the public have been enabled to judge how far such sug- 
gestions were founded on fact. M. Baudens, who was the head 
of the medical department in the French army, has published, 
in a late number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, a paper deeply 
interesting, both on scientific and on historical grounds. e 
are induced to notice it because it throws a light on the justice 
and manliness of the contemptuous accusations so profusely 
directed against the English Government; and it will, we 
earnestly hope, serve as a beacon to all who are in* danger of 
being misled by those who give unhesitating faith to every one 
who has a striking story to tell, and the pen of a ready writer 
with which to record it. 

The charge against the English Government was that the 
diseases which affected the troops during the winter of 1854-5 
were to be attributed to the negligence and incapacity of the 
departments charged with providing for their health. Such a 
charge obviously turned upon a question of degree. Of course 
an army conducting a siege, ol sleeping in the open air or 
in tents, throughout the winter, cannot be free from a good deal 
of disease ; and in any particular case the only fair question is, 
whether the hardships incurred were above the average in similar 
circumstances. Now it is admitted on all hands that the admi- 
nistration of the French army was all that could be desired. 
It was universally held up as the model which we were to 
admire, and for falling short of which our own military system 
was to be made the subject of something little short of execration. 
If, therefore, it should appear that the French army in 1855~6 
underwent sufferings far greater than those which our army 
underwent in 1854-5, the conclusion will irresistibly follow, that 
the organization of our own army, in so far as it referred to 
sanitary arrangements, cannot have been utterly bad; and that 
such was in fact the case, no rational man can dispute after read- 
ing the very able and interesting paper to which we have referred. 

e are sure that our motive will not be mistaken in referring to 
the terrible facts which it states. We have not the slightest 
wish to depreciate the excellence of the French army. Indeed, 
the greater it is, the stronger is our argument. so much 
science and such admirable organization could not prevent the 
most frightful calamities, is it fair to infer from calamities far 
less fearful, an utter absence of skill, and a radically vicious 
organization ? 

The principal diseases by which the French army were visited 
were cholera, scurvy, and typhus. We will pass over the 
ravages of the first of these complaints with the simple obser- 
vation, that in the expedition to the Dobrutscha, which lasted 
about a fortnight, more than 5000 men out of 10,000 either 
died or went into hospital. During the siege, dysentery and 
diarrhea prevailed amongst the French as well as amongst the 
English ; but in the early part of 1856, events | aa ory amongst 
our allies, of which comparatively little was h at the time 
in England, but which, if they had in our own 
service, would have been made the theme of such reproaches as 
even the hardships of 1855 failed to elicit. “Too uniform a 
diet,” says Dr. Baudens, “ often consisting of salt meat and an 
insufficient quantity of fresh vegetables, persona! dirt, fatigue, 
home sickness, putrid exhalations, and above all, the damp and 
rigorous cold of the winter,” produced scurvy early in 1856. It 
took an epidemic form, and not only produced directly a vast 
deal of iifness amongst the troops, but—which was still more 
serious—predisposed them to typhus. Mitylene was surveyed in 
order that a hospital might be established there ; but ‘‘ malheu- 
reusement les retards, les difficultés, puis lasignature de la paix, 
empechérent d’installer un hdpital, od des milliers de scorbu- 
tiques auraient rapidement recouvré la santé, et n’auraient pas 
fourni plus tard au typhus un contingent trop considérable.” If 
there is one disease more than another which sanitary precautions 
can prevent, it is scurvy. We have banished it from our 
shipping almost entirely, yet such would seem to have been the 
difheulties with which the Crimean armies had to contend, that 
the admirable organization of the French system could not 
prevent its outbreak at a period when the war was a 
over. Scurvy, however, was not the worst disease with whi 
the French had to struggle. Typhus fever broke out in its most 
deadly form—a form in which it has frequently Gripe at 
different places, and under different names, but which it never 
assumes unless various conditions concur which human skill 
can, under favourable circumstances, avoid. “ Typhus,” says 
Dr. Baudens, “differs on one point from most epidemic 
maladies, such as small-pox, scarlatina, cholera, &. The 
latter depend upon conditions of the atmosphere still ill- 
understood, and physicians have no means of preventing 
them. The causes of typhus, cn the contrary, are so well known 
that the typhoid influence might be produced or destroyed at 
pleasure.” The particular form which this terrible disease 
assumed amongst the French troops in the Crimea, was that 
which “has been called the camp, the prison, the ship, and the 
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hospital-fever; the fever of Hungary, of Naples, or the conta- 
gious typhus of Mayence.” It lately broke out among the forgats 
at Toulon, and in the prisons at Strasburg, and is universally 
known as one of the deadliest secourges by which nature punishes 
man for violating her laws upon the subject of health, food, and 

leanliness. The extent to which this tilence raged in the 
i during the early part of 1856, is hardly credible. In the 
February of that year, 19,648 men were ill before Sebastopol, of 
whom 2400 died, and 8738 were sent to Constantinople. During 
that same period there were 20,088 patients in hospital at Con- 
stantinople, of whom 2527 died, whilst 3617 were sent to France. 
200 soldiers a day died in the Crimea and at Constantinople ; and 
the soldiers forwarded to Marseilles and Toulon excited in the 
minds of the population the fear that they would produce a pesti- 
lence. It appears that between the Crimea and Constantinople, 
no less than 63,000 men (Frenchmen, as we understand M. 
Baudens) died Suton the whole campaign. This loss of life is 
fearful enough. We do not wish to say one unfriendly word, or 
to hint anything disrespectful to those under whose care the 
army which sustained it was placed. We have alluded to the 
subject only in a spirit of justice to our own countrymen, and in 
order to show that the "sone and the waste of war are not 
always to be prevented by the most perfect organization or the 
most heroic courage. 

We will conclude by citing a passage from Dr. Baudens’ 
article which is an honourable testimony to persons who have 
stood so long in the pillory, that the generous justice of an ally 
must be doubly weleome to them :— 

Before giting the Crimea, I paid one visit with Sir John Hall to the 
hospitals of our allies, and I assured myself that typhus had not reappeared 
there since 1855. In the port of Balaklava I visited an English hospital 
steam-frigate, fitted up as a large ward, and containing three hundred beds. 
Comfort was consulted to such a degree, that they had put on board three or 
four cows, that fresh milk might not fail on the T asked the captain 
how many troops a ship like his could transport? He answered, “700 
English, or 1500 French—for the French can anywhere, on deck as well 
as between decks.” The care which the ~—— e of the well-being of 
their soldiers reminds me of an expression which they often use, “ Soldiers 
are capital.” This is far from showmg any want of humanity; but they add 
to such sentiments the feeling that soldiers have a money value. 


THE MODERN BRITISH MASTERS AT MANCHESTER. 


{* our last paper on the contents of the Manchester Exhi- 
bition of Art Treasures we considered some of the earlier 
masters of the modern British school, such as Hogarth, Wilson, 
and Gainsborough, reserving Sir Joshua Reynolds for a separate 
notice. This great English painter owed but little to his formal 
fessional education ; and he was in the habit of saying that 
is disagreement and consequent rupture with his master, 
Hudson, laid the foundation of his independent style and future 
success. The stiff formality of the jo specimen of Hudson’s 
skill exhibited at Manchester—a portrait of the Rev. Charles 
Hawtrey, from Eton College (35)—gives no promise whatever of 
the manner of his illustrious pupil; nor is his heavy portrait of 
Handel in the Bodleian any better. It was a visit to the Medi- 
terranean—and especially the well-improved opportunity of 
studying the works of the great ancient masters at Rome—that 
ripened the original genius of the young Devonshire artist. On 
his return to England in 1752, the innovations of the future “ Sir 
Joshua” upon established practice raised much controversy among 
critics, and excited the jealous disdain of his brother artists. 
His colouring, his bold originality in the design and treatment 
of his subjects, his landscape backgrounds, his spirited attitudes, 
his vigorous chiaroscuro, his noble and successful efforts to 
idealize his sitter, instead of being satisfied with the actual 
“staring ”’ likeness of traditional portrait-painting—all provoked 
an immediate unpopularity, but were the very elements of his 
future fame. He inaugurated a new era in the national school 
of painting. A revolution in the public taste was soon effected, and 
before long every one who made the least pretensions to fame or 
beauty longed to be immortalized by the pencil of the first Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. 

And the lapse of a century has confirmed the verdict 
of his contemporaries. In spite of the simpler taste of our 
own day, which makes us look upon most of the mythological 
or sentimental conceits of the Reynolds portraits as affected 
in the extreme—in spite also of the fading and peeling of much 
of his colour, owing to the utter failure of the reckless experi- 
ments of his palette—each succeeding auction, by the prodigious 
increase in the money value of his pictures, proves the vitality 
ofhis fame. Take as an instance the “Strawberry Girl,” the 
original price of which was sol., but which went at the Rogers 
sale for the immense sum of 2100/., and is now a chief ornament 
(18) of the Hertford Collection. ‘This picture is by no means in 
good condition, and the homeliness of its subject and its some- 
what exaggerated expression are not such as might be supposed 
most likely to suit the taste of the present age. It owes its 
celebrity to its charming grace and living truthfulness to nature. 
So also with the “ Puck” (75, in Saloon D), bought in 1856 by 
Lord Fitzwilliam for 980 guineas. We confess ourselves unable 
to follow the flights of professed connoisseurs in admiration of 
this picture, either as a work of invention or execution. But 
every one can see the force and spirit with which the painter has 
copied from the life the attitude and expression of some mis- 


chievous imp of a boy whom he chanced to see ; and it is this 


touch of nature which gives the merry picture its value. Far 
better in all ways, in our opinion, is the vivid half-length of 
* Nelly O’Brien” (19, in the Hertford Saloon). Here, too, the 
colour is sadly Sleds but the lifelike enigmatical expression 
of the lady, looking at you full-faced from under the shadow of 
her large hat, and the exceeding grace and elegance of the whole 
ose of the figure, are beyond praise. Mr. Grant's portrait of Mrs. 
arkham, in the Exhibition for the present year of the Royal 
Academy, is perhaps, in some respects,an unconscious emulation of 
this fine picture. Thereis yet anothergemof Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
in the Hertford Saloon—the charming and unaffected i 
of a little girl caressing her spaniel, which goes by the name of 
‘Miss Bowles with her dog” (20), and which cost the present 
owner 1020/7. This type of subject, embracing the Muscipulas, 
the Robinettas, the Fainas, “a the like, which we always asso- 
ciate with Sir Joshua’s name, is further represented by Mr. 
Tollemache’s “Girl with a Robin” (554). The old painter 
delighted in drawing women and children, and as he worked 
con amore, he seldom failed in prettinesses of this sort. a 
will not allow us to notice anything like the whole number of the 


works of Reynolds collected at Manchester. As portraits, we may — 


select ‘“‘ Mrs. Tollemache, as Miranda” (44); “‘ Young Wynn, as 
St. John” (57), very pretty, in spite of its artificial treatment ; 
and “ Mrs. Pelham feeding chickens” (155), much faded. Less 
sentimental in their treatment, but thoroughly good and effective, 
are “ Lavinia, Viscountess Althorp” (47); his own portrait, in his 
Doctor’s robes (48), belonging to the Royal Academy ; Arch- 
bishop Rebinson” (49) “Sir William bers” (53) ;_and 
“Lady Althorp, with her daughters” (73). ‘“ Lady Jane Hall 
day ” (59), is in so absurd an attitude that grace has nearly dis- 
appeared; and Emily Bertie as “Thais” (118)—though the 
scandal about the model for this picture is denied by Northcote 
—is in such exaggerated action with her blazing torch as to be 
almost inelegant in spite of the unusual beauty of the sub- 
ject, and the unwonted verve of the composition. ‘“ Angels’ 

eads” (46), are pretty but meaningless — undevotional re- 
ligious painting was not the forte of Reynolds, in spite of 
the “Infant Samuel.” He was greatest in portraiture ; but of 
a more general style, the “‘ Boy with dogs in a landscape” (69), 
belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch, is a really good example. 
Very noticeable, too, is his “St. Cecilia” (72), sent by Sir W. 
W. Wynn, which reminds us of Zurbaran in method of treat- 
ment, though so utterly unlike him in fixity and intensity of 
colour. It is simply a well dressed young lady singing from a 
score of prick-song; but its concetto is very gracefully de- 
veloped. On the other hand, the “‘ Contemplative Youth ” (152), 
seems in all respects a failure ; and ‘‘ Angel Contemplation” (159), 
is as far removed as possible from the best type of religious art. 
Upon the whole, it will be seen that the -_ of works by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds collected at Manchester, is of the greatest value 
and interest ; and no one can study it without an increased admi- 
ration for the most conspicuous name in the roll of English 
painters. 

It isa great descent to come to West, the successor of Sir 
Joshua in the Presidency of the Royal but this 
cold, monotonous, and artificial painter can scarcely be fairly 
judged of by his works at Manchester. Some of his best, but 
not his largest pictures, however, are present. For instance, the 
Queen has sent his “ Departure of Regulus” (1 138 jejune and 
academic composition ; and also, the ‘“ Death of Wol 
so well known by engravings—which is not wholly unsuccessful 
as an historical composition, though eminently prosaic and unim- 
pressive. There is some real beauty, however, in the “ a 
and Psyche” (114), belonging to Mr. Hicks, which is far less 
stiff and frigid than any other work of this master that we can 
remember. The “Battle of the Boyne” (116), of Lord West- 
minster, has the merits of skilful grouping and spirited action ; 
and the companion picture of the naval “ Battle of La Hogue” 
(109), is still more vigorous and effective. Few pictures are 
more familiar than this pair, which, owing to Woollett’s powerful 
engravings, are as welcome to the collector as they are dear to 
the stout Orangeman. 

The next name that arrests our attention is that of the pro- 
fligate and unhappy Morland. His facile style of ordinary genre 

ainting—not without elegance, and even humour, but wholly 
Sone of dignity or elevation—is represented by some average 
pictures of gipsy life (127 and 142) andsome other works of small 
interest. 

We can profess but little admiration for the amiable classicist, 
Howard. e Royal Academy contributes his “St. Michael” 
(119); and we observed no other specimen of his style in the 
Exhibition. By Stothard there are several ¢ istic works— 
his chef-d'euvre, the “‘ Canterbury Pilgrimage” (173), a “ Dance 
in the Open Air at Sans Souci” (178), and various other pret 
but feeble scenes of polite social life or easy allegory. Wen 
not do more than enumerate the unimportant names of Tresham, 
Bird, Smirke, and Crome. There is a rather pleasing work 
Raeburn—“ A Boy and Rabbit” (182), exhibited by the Royal 
Academy. None of this able Scotchman’s forcible portraits 
seem a lh found their way to Manchester, except the “ Laird 


of Macnab” (252), exhibited by Lord Breadalbane. We note an 
average Constable—‘‘ The Rustic Bridge” (195)—and the same 
artist's far more poetical view of Salisbury Cathedral (243), with 
the magical spire standing out in relief against a biack storm sky 
arched by a rainbow. Another of his landscapes (277) is highly 
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noticeable. Sir A. Calcott suffers grievously from unfortunate 
juxtaposition. An ordinary landseape of his (270), belonging to 
Tord urham, is peatrdy extinguished by the adjacent Turners ; 
and his sea-piece of the “ Scheldt, near Antwerp” (207), belonging 
to the Duke of Bedford, is scarcely more happily placed in contrast 
to the “ Wreck of the Minotaur.” The only others of Calcott’s 
works calling for notice are the “Harvest Scene in the 
Highlands” (242), in which he is associated with Sir E. 
Landseer, and the “ Italian Landscape” (278)—a welcome variety 
from his usual level mediocrity, as exemplified, for instance, 
in his tame “Scene on the Medway” (308), in which there 
seems no atmosphere whatever. Of the vigorous portraits of 
Jackson, the ‘Head of a Rabbi” (209), sent here by the Royal 
Academy, may be taken as a fair example. The portrait of 
Napoleon (213), contributed by the Duke of Northumber- 
oak fe a still finer specimen of a far greater painter, Thomas 
Phillips. This picture, painted in 1802, is most remarkable 
as anticipating the fine idealization of that magnificent head, full 
of thought and care, which is so familiar to us in the “‘ Napoleon 
at Fontainebleau” of Delaroche. The same Phillips’ portrait 
of Lord Chancellor Thurlow (306) should also be looked for. 
His “ Venus and Adonis” (304) is less striking. Owen was 
another contemporaneous painter of more than average merit. 
Here is his portrait of Dr. Cyril Jackson (216), from which 
Chantrey, who never saw the original, modelled the statue at 
Christ Church. We find no other specimen of his style. Sir 
W. Beechey was an artist much overrated by his contemporaries 
— if, at least, we may judge from his ‘ George IV., when Prince 
of Wales,” contributed by the Royal Academy. William Collins 
is more likely, we think, to inherit a lasting reputation. Of his 
paintings, we have a “ View of Cromer” (227), and some pleasing 
scenes of country life, such as the ‘‘ Hop Gatherers” (239). the 
* Young Anglers” (293), and the Duke of Bedford’s “ Buying 
Fish on the Beach” (279). His ‘Dead Bird” (300) deserves 
special notice, as an example of conscientious painting and 

ost pre: Raffaellite accuracy. Hilton’s “Ganymede” (230) 
seems borrowed in various motifs, and not improved, from ite 
fine Titian of the same subject in the National Gallery. His 
“ Venus disarming Cupid” Eo) represents his historical style, 
which was far from contemptible. Far less healthy was the 
attempted high-art and second-rate idealism of the unfortunate 
Haydon, whose “Macbeth” (241) is almost repulsive in its 
“strain” and pretension. His “Judgment of Ps eaves ” (280), 
however painstaking, is a thoroughly ineffective. imitation 
of the worst Michelangiolesque style; and his ‘“ Venus and 
Anchises” (393) is another ambitious failure not less complete. 
Far better, because aiming at an easier standard, is his ‘‘ Mock 

Election” (421) contributed by the Queen. 

‘ ‘We have taken these artists almost at random, and as they 
meet us in the catalogue; for any systematic classificatién of 
them is scarcely = e, in proportion as we come nearer to 
our own times. There still remain Lawrence, Etty, and above 
all Turner, with a host of minor celebrities, before we come to 
the living artists who still contribute to the Exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy ; and all these we must reserve for another notice. 


A PRE-RAPHAELITE EXHIBITION. 


Ee two rooms on a first-floor of a private house, No. 4, Russell- 
place, Fitzroy-square, there has lately been a private exhibi- 
tion of an interesting collection of paintings and drawings by 
the pre-Raphaelites and their followers. The artists whose 
i have been exhibited are, Millais, Holman Hunt, Ga- 
iel Rossetti, Ford Maddox Brown, Arthur Hughes, Charles 
Collins, Inchbold, John Brett, R. B. Martineau, J. Wolf, 
the late Thomas Seddon, William Davis, W. L. Windus, and a 
few others who have yet their names to make. There were in 
all seventy-two pictures and drawings, and with a very few ex- 
ceptions, they were all worth looking at. In this and in other 
respects the display was a singular and instructive one ; but it was 
especially interesting as showing what are the real views and aims 
of the people calling themselves pre-Raphaelites. There could 
scarcely be a greater diversity of styles and natural capacities than 
in the score or so of artists whose works were here collected toge- 
ther; but there was one property common to all, or very nearly 
all, the pieces displayed. Notwithstanding the abundant imma- 
turity to be detected in some of them, we confess that we do not 
remember to have seen any equally numerous collection of mo- 
dern pictures equally distinguished by the property we mean— 
namely, that resulting from the artist’s simple and sincere en- 
deavour to render his genuine and independent impressions of 
nature. From Seddon and John Brett, whose eyes are simple 
photographic lenses, to Gabriel Rossetti and Holman Hunt, who 
see things in “ the light that never was on sea or land,” but which 
is, for all that, a true and genuine light, everything, as a rule, 
and as far as it goes, is modest, veracious, and effective. The one 
or two exceptions to the rule remarkably prove its predominance. 
Mr. Martineau’s “Taming of the Shrew” is just one of those 
pictures which form the staple of every Academy Exhibition— 
clever, but theatrical. In this little exhibition, however, the above 
icture appeared as startling and as strange in its effect, by con- 
t with the others, as one of the most peculiar of Millais’ or 
Hunt’s does on the walls of the Academy. 
The somewhat numerous contributions of Mr. Gabriel Rossetti 


unquestionably constituted the main interest of the exhibition. 
Mr. Rossetti's name is almost as well knewn to the public as that 
of Mr. Millais or Mr. Holman Hunt; yet, strange to say, the 
ublic has never had an opportunity of looking upon his works. 
ese are known only to the friends, or the friends of the friends, 
of the artist ; and the extent to which his name, through them, 
has become famous, is at least a f that, within the circle to 
which he chooses, for reasons with which we do not profess to be 
acquainted, exclusively to address himself, his influence is one of 
singular power. The drawings displayed by Mr. Rossetti, in Rus- 
sell-place, are by no means his best works, but they are sufficient to 
convey to those who have seen no others, a very high opinion of his 
capacity, and perhaps to afford a clue to his unwillingness to 
exhibit his works upon the walls of the Academy. Profound 
thoughtfulness, and the peculiar tenderness which comes of pro- 
found thoughtfulness when directed to humanity, are the leading 
characteristics of Mr. Rossetti’s performances. These qualities 
seem to have rendered him impatient of long labours and tech- 
nical finish. He finds himself able to note os his ideas in a 
pen-and-ink sketch or a water-colour drawing; and having so 
noted them down with sufficient clearness for the comprehension 
of a congenial mind, he prefers noting down scores of fresh ones 
in the same approximate and suggestive manner, to a full elabo- 
ration of a few. His drawings are highly elaborate, but their 
elaboration is that of accumulated rather than developed thought ; 
so that for minds of only ordinary activity and sos the con- 
templation of them is rather a task than a delight. Probably 
there is no other artist living who demands so much mental and 
moral culture for his appreciation, or who appeals so little to the 
ive senses, by which alone ninety-nine spectators out of a 
undred are to be won. Mr. Rossetti's powers as a colourist are 
of a very high order, but his employment of them is singular 
and not likely to be commonly felt or understood. He neither 
follows nor violates nature in his colours, but employs them as a 
symbolic commentary on his thought. In this and in some ether 
points he is entirely opposed to the other leading members of 
the he la school, of which he is reputed to have been 
the founder. But he isa true pre-Raphaelite nevertheless; for 
if, with Fuseli, he ‘‘ damns nature,” as we suspect he sometimes 
does in his heart, it is only in order to be more simply and de- 
votedly true to that, in his mind’s eye, which is more beautiful 
than nature—to a nature not to be adequately expressed 
in words or art at all, and only approximately rendered by 
non-natural and symbolic rearrangements of the elements of 
natural effect—form, sound, colour, &c. This is a region of 
art which none but men of extraordinary powers can tread 
with safety. Without “the vision and the faculty divine,” 
“ideality” in art is simply the moping and mowing of an 
idiot—the gestures of a : eel who has lost his legs and 
dreams that he has wings. 

It is most difficult to criticise Mr. Rossetti’s drawings in detail 
The a charm of them is the inspired and untraceable mode 
by which he obtains his effects. We know not how to describe 

e two pone pieces in this exhibition better than by quoting 
the oe rom Dante’s Vita Nuova which they illustrate, 
and declaring that the drawings really give the solemn, myste- 
rious, spiritual, and yet most simple pathos which the words 
convey to the “few” who are the “ fit” audience of that hi 
Sa The first is, “ Dante’s Dream at the time of 

of Beatrice” — 

Then Love said unto me: “It is true that our lady lieth dead.” And so 
strong was this idle imagining, that it made me to behold my lady in 
death; whose face certain ladies seemed to be covering with a white veil; 
and who was so humble of her aspect, that it was as though she said, “I 
to = the beginning of peace.” I saw 
muiti Wi were 


To show how far Mr. Rossetti is from being the servile imitator 
of the facts and phenomena of external nature—which is the- 
ular notion of a pre-Raphaelite—we need only mention that 
* Love,” in this picture is personified, as in Dante’s Vita, and 
appears as a grown youth, with red wings and blue robe, and a 
bow and arrows in his hand. The companion piece, ‘ The Anni- 
versary of the Death of Beatrice,” illustrates words :— 


_On that day which fulfilled the year since my lady had been made of the 


citizens of eternal life, I sat in a place , where, remembering me of her, 
I was drawing an certain And as I drew, I turned my 
and who were looking at what I did; also, as it was me afterwards, 
they had been there awhile before I perceived them. Perceiving whom, I 
arose, and saluting them, said: “ was present with me.” 


The ascetic severity, the grave rapture, the stern and deep 
, nang and the profound veracity, which characterize the Vita 
uova beyond all human works, except the Divine Comedy, 
are translated into form and colour in a surprising manner in 
these two pictures. ‘ Hesterna Rosa” is a sketch having for its 
subject the thought in the following fine stanzas by Mr. Henry 


Taylor 
tongue of neither maid nor wife 
To heart of neither wife nor maid, 
Betwixt the shine shade? 


Quoth heart of neither maid nor wife 
To tongue of neither wife nor mai 

Thou wag’st, but I am sore with 
And feel like flowers that 
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Two men are playing at dice in the society of their mistresses, 
one of whom is caressing the head of her paramour, who is 
intent on nothing but his play. The second woman covers her 
averted face with one hand, while the other hand is being kissed 
by the second gambler, whose mind is divided between her and 
his game. Both women are crowned with thorn-like flowers ; 
and on one side of the sketch is a girl of innocent years, playing 
on a lute, and on the other a baboon, who is engaged in ticklin 
and scratching his own neck, with a grin of perfect anim 
satisfaction. ft would be hard to devise a more forcible and 
pathetic rendering of the subject. ‘“ Mary Magdalene” and 
“The Blue Closet” are among the most characteristic of 
Mr. Rossetti’s drawings, but their qualities are not of a kind 
to be in anywise described in a critical paragraph. Nay, 
we doubt whether the strange delight which these works 
must afford to all imaginative minds is capable of being ex- 
plained to the. understanding — depending, as, in common 
with all highly original works, they do, upon the subtlest laws 
of association, and on artistic arcana which “reason rather 
surmises than discerns.” 

Millais exhibited four small portraits—one of Mr. Holman 
Hunt, another of Mr. Wilkie Collins, and two female heads. One 
of these, called the “‘ Wedding Cards,” justifies the highest praises 
the artist has ever received as a colourist, and yet, strange to 
say, there was less positive colour in this picture than in any 
other in the room. 

Holman Hunt had three small pictures—two, in water colours, 
of eastern landscape, and one, called the “ Haunted Manor,” an 
English scene—the latter not quite up to the mark of his average 
quality. ‘The “ Great Sphynx” represents the back of the colossal 
head, and seems cutanedlias wilful in the point of view taken, until 
we discern that the desert is the true subject, over which we are 
desired to look with the sphynx, who has been regarding the 
same for thirty centuries. 

“The Last of England,” by Ford Maddox Brown, gained a 

prize at Liverpool, where it was exhibited last year; but it is 
new to Londoners. The subject is one of those which the 
re-Raphaelites sometimes venture to take, not as comedy, 
but as tragedy, from modern every-day life. A gentleman 
and his wife, of the middle class, are seated on the hen-coops 
in the stern of an outward-bound vessel, looking their last 
of England as the white cliffs fade away. On the frame is 
written the date of the great year of emigration, 1852. In 
the man’s look there is bitterness of heart at the failure of 
his labours to maintain a footing in his native land—in the 
wife there is anxiety and regret, just brimming over into 
tears. Her face, indeed, is’ the chief charm of the picture. 
The man’s hand lies listless, but tight] clasped in one of hers ; 
and under her large grey shawl, which is wonderfully well 
painted, we catch a glimpse of her other hand, clasping the 
tiny fingers of her second treasure on earth. Behind this group 
is a graceless scoundrel, who shakes his fist at the receding father- 
land, and curses it between his cigar and his broken teeth, to the 
dismay of his old mother, who protests with uplifted arms, while 
his drunken companion seems to be suggesting another pull 
at the bottle which he holds, as the best remedy for the 
spleen. There are several other figures, each having a dis- 
tinct dramatic purpose, and perfectly co-operating, as comple- 
ment or contrast, with the main group which occupies the bulk 
of the picture. No space or opportunity is lost, and every- 
thing helps the story—even the streak of rust that falls from a 
nail, and crosses the name of the vessel, El Dorado. Mr. 
Maddox Brown exhibited several other pictures, all more or 
less notable for originality of feeling and conscientious work- 
maunship. 

There was one lady contributor, Miss E. E. Siddal, whose name 
was new to us. Her drawings display an admiring adoption 

_of all the most startling peculiarities of Mr. Rossetti’s style, but 
they have nevertheless qualities which entitle them to high praise. 
Her “Study of a Head” is a very promising ——— showing 
great care, considerable techni ower, and a high, pure, 
and independent feeling for that much misunderstood object, the 
human face divine. “We are Seven” and “ Pippa Passes,” by 
the same lady, deserve more notice than we can stop to give 
them. Her ‘Clerk Saunders,” although we have heard it 
highly praised by high authorities, did not please us so much. 
Mr. Collins’s ‘Long Engagement” is a great advance, in some 
respects, upon the works hitherto exhibited by him. Mr. Brett’s 
drawings of “The Engel’s Hérner and Glacier from Rosenlaui,” 
and ‘‘ Moss and Gentians from the Engel’s Horner,” are wonders 
of laborious and effective finish. J. W. Inchbold’s “ Mid-day 
on the Lake of Thun” and “ In March,” are that and a good 
deal more. The most valuable landscapes, however, were those of 
Mr. William Davis, who paints less the scene than the feeling 
of the scene before him. ‘The Mother’s Grave,” by Arthur 
Hughes—the painter of “ April Love”—would have been 
unexceptionable, but for the almost impossible posture into 
which he has thrown the despairing boy, who buries his face 
in the long and sunlit grass. r. Martineau’s “Spelling 
Lesson” is a charming picture of English country life in the 
present day. 

There were several other pieces in this exhibition entitled to 
praise, and not a few which might call for blame, but that the 
comin nature of the ei may be allowed, to some extent, to 

isarm criticism by consi 


erations of courtesy. 


THE TEMPEST. 


wie an enterprise and liberality rare in theatrical annals, 
y¥ Mr. Kean has produced three of his Shakesperian revivals 
within nine months. Considering the difficulties that have to be 
overcome before one of these pieces can be placed on the stage— 
the necessity of new and complex mechanical contrivances, the 
number of persons that have to be instructed, in order to take part 
in the complicated dances, processions, revels, and ceremonies 
which Mr. Kean introduces so unsparingly, and the great pains 
bestowed not only on the more general effects, but on the minutest 
details of the , gr mere fact that three of these 
representations have been exhibited within so short a period 
shows a very extraordinary amount of energy and perseverance 
in the manager. The Yempest is even more remarkable as 
an effort of labour and invention than its predecessors. The 
mechanical effects are surprising, and we need not wonder that 
Mr. Kean should be able to tell us, as he does in his programme, 
that upwards of one hundred and forty men,unseen by the audience, 
are at work to move the machinery. He placed a notice 


in different parts of the theatre entreating the indulgence of the | 


spectators if the intervals between the acts are longer than 
usual; and in some parts of the representation it is evident 
that the machinery is not yet in full working order. We must 
say that these slight drawbacks are in one way matter of congra- 
tulation rather than regret, for they enable the audience 
in some degree to appreciate the greatness of the efforts made 
to entertain them. It is easy to admire the beauty of the 
scenes which Mr. Kean’s perseverance and taste so successfull 
construct, but it is not easy to understand the difficulties which 
he has had to encounter. 

In this revival of the Tempest, the whole interest of the play 
is concentrated and the whole burden thrown on Ariel. The 
task which Mr. Kean appears to have set himself is to show 
Ariel in the greatest possible variety of situations, keeping w 
the notion of a spiritual being by the dazzling light with whic 
he is surrounded, the suddenness of his appearance, and the swift- 
ness with which he passes from spot to spot. The scenic 
effect of these appearances is admirable. At the end of the 
first act, Ariel is seen, as the curtain drops, standing on a high 
promontory, bathed in a flood of brightness, and ready to dart 
off into air in discharge of Prospero’s commands. When Caliban 
slanders Prospero, and Ariel ys wees for an instant to give him 
the lie at each point of his calumny, the contrivances for this 
difficult scenic manceuvre are really astonishing. At one moment 
Ariel is at the top of a lofty tree—at the next he springs out of a 
hollow trunk—at the next he appears from behind a rock on the 
opposite side of the stage. His master bids him mount to the 
skies, and with a ball of fire as his herald, he darts aloft 
out of sight of the spectators. But the most beautiful effect is 
reserved to the last, when Prospero sails away from his island, 
and Ariel is seen hovering over a calm blue sea, waving 
farewell to his master. The part is taken by Miss Kate Terry, 
who brings to it youth, grace, and intelligence. In one point 
alone is there a departure from the conception of Shakespeare— 
Ariel does not sing. His songs are given partly to a performer 
placed behind the scenes, and partly to a spirit choir. Of course 
this is to be regretted, and if it could have been avoided, we may 
be sure Mr. Kean would have avoided it. It certainly is a con- 
siderable loss that “‘ Where the bee sucks ” should be given by a 
chorus whom we cannot see, instead of by Ariel, to whom the 
song is so strictly personal. But in dramatic exhibitions we can- 
aot het everything that a poet imagines. If Ariel had been old 
enough and practised enough to sing so as to fill with his voice a 
large theatre, we must have had a much less ethereal-looking 
being to spring from rocks and hover in the sky. 

But although the vision of Ariel is the most prominent part of 
this revival, his appearances are only a portion of the scenic beau- 
ties offered to us. A novelty of design, a fertility of conception, 
and a magnificence of execution are apparent throughout. There 
are two scenes especially which deserve to be commemorated. 
The first is that in which the King of Naples and his suite are 
dazzled by the appearance of a magic splendour, and the spirits 
invite them to a banquet. ‘The beauty of the scene is, we think, 
unrivalled in the history of the stage. A grove of tropical trees, 
rich with fruits, and gay with flowers, rises before our eyes, and 
through it runs towards usa broad blue stream, the water of 
which seems to move, and along the channel of which groups of 
naiads dance. In front, a choir of nymphs bearing fruits and 
flowers arrange themselves so as to give the appearance of a 
flowery table, crowned with a banquet of sylvan delicacies, of 
which the wondering mortals are invited to partake. The other 
scene to which we refer is the masque in which Iris, Juno, and 
Ceres come to bless the nuptials of Ferdinand and Miranda. 
This is as gorgeous, as effective, and as new as it would be sure 
to be when so obvious an occasion of exhibiting splendour and 
taste offered itself to Mr. and Mrs. Kean. The groups of 
hanging figures which Mr. Kean has introduced before with so 
much success, are repeated around the throne of Juno, and the 

ageantry of a mythological heaven opens behind her to enhance 
er glories. 

Of what is ordinarily called acting, there is scarcely any in this 
revival. There is not, indeed, much room for it in the Zempest ; 
but whatever might be made of the various scenes as a vehicle 
for the art of the actor, there is, at any rate, no attempt made by 
Mr. Kean to draw the attention of the audience from what is 
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‘seen to what is said. Their eyes, not their ears, are consulted. 
To this, however, the comic portion of the play is an exception ; 
and slight as the are, Caliban, Trinculo, and Stephano are 
lient. Miss Leclerc makes a pretty Miranda, and prettiness 
is the first quality a Miranda has to display. That Ferdinand 
should be represented by a woman is certainly a diminution of 
the spectator’s pleasure. It may, perhaps, have been a matter of 
necessity, for few actors can embody the boyish of this 
stripling lover, and modern ears might shrink from hearing the 
lavish admiration of Miranda bestowedon aman. But the effect 
of two women making fierce love to each other is always dis- 
able. In its way, however, the Zempest is not only an 
undeniable, but a very great success. As a series of spectacles, 
illustrating a drama of Shaks , it is in every way to be 
praised oa admired. Still, no beauty of scenery, and no success 
in contrivance and decoration can content us; nor can we 
avoid a pang of regret at the thought that, simultaneously with 
the seniedl triumph of the Tempest, the part of Lady Macbeth 
should be played by Madame Ristori, ot that we should have 
to look to a foreigner for a really efficient representation of this 
great Shaksperian character. 


MUSIC. 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


HE sixth and last concert of the Philharmonic Society took 
place on Monday evening. The symphonies performed were 
Mozart’s “ Jupiter,” and one in E flat by Spohr. The andante 
movement of the Jupiter was admirably played—the others, we 
think, we have heard better done, penn. Bo the finale. Spohr’s 
Symphony seemed monotonous and heavy after that of Mozart, and 
the enjoyment of it was not much improved by the excessive heat 
of the room, which was raised to an almost unbearable pitch, par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of the central chandelier, which 
performed the functions of a mighty gas-stove. In weather such 
as we have lately had, some precautions should be taken by those 
who have the management of the Hanover-square Rooms against 
the occurrence of this inconvenience. 

A violin concerto of Beethoven’s was played by Mr. Cooper 
with more diligence than effect. It afforded him scope, however, 
for the exhibition of great mechanical skill in certain long cadenzas 
which occur at the close. The other solo of the evening was a 
theme with variations (17 variations sérieuses) by Mendelssohn, 
played by that charming pianiste Madame Clara Schumann. It 
was difficult to know which most to admire—the skill with which 
the composer has varied his subject, working out a simple theme 
into an endless multiplicity of form, or the brilliancy and intelli- 
gence with which his ideas were interpreted by the player. 

The overtures played were the Leonora of Beethoven and the 
Oberon of Weber. The Leonora overture we have seldom heard 
better executed. It is a most ponderous composition, and, as we 
think, far from one of the best of its author’s works. It seems 
to put the orchestra to a vast deal of labour, with a smaller result 
than is usual with Beethoven. On the present occasion it was 
finely performed from beginning to end. 

The vocal part of the concert was sustained by Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Miss Dolby. The former lady, who is lately returned 
from abroad, was warmly greeted. hy such a piece as the 
scena from the last act of L’ toile du Nord, with obligato accom- 
paniment of two flutes, should have been chosen for her first 
essay, we are at a loss to imagine. Taken out of its place in the 

ra, this scena is perfectly unintelligible, and anything but 
effective. On the stage, indeed, it is different—there it connects 
itself with the story, and forms a natural termination to the 
whole. Apart from its proper adjuncts, it is but a pointless 
display of voice, and one in which it is more easy to fail than to 
succeed. In the air from J/ Trovatore, “‘ D’amor sull’ ali rosee,” 
Miss Pyne did herself more justice.- Her voice appears still to 
ae its agreeable qualities, and her powers of execution 
ve been matured by practice. Miss Dolby sang a romance 
by Meyerbeer, from the Huguenots—a recent addition, as we 
understand—in an admirable manner. The fragment is one well 
adapted for the concert-room, which cannot be said of the larger 
number of the operatic morgeaux with which we are accustomed 
to be treated. The duet from La Gazza Ladra, sung by the 
two ladies, had the merit of being extracted from an opera not 
very recently heard, and contains some of the prettiest subjects 
which have been worked into the well-known overture. But 
we find these extracts almost invariably tiresome, taken out of 
the place which they were properly intended to fill, and neces- 
prec imperfect from the absence of the appropriate action. 

So closed. the Philharmonic season—not a particularly brilliant 
one for those who recollect the earlier achievements of this 
Society. It is manifest, however, that the appointment of Pro- 
fessor Bennet to the post of conductor has had already a bene- 
ficial influence upon the band, which is likely to increase. That 
steadiness and perfection of execution which used to characterize 
their performances in early days, can only be gained by the 
intimacy of the conductor with the whole body of players whom 
he has to guide. Mutual confidence is necessary, which only 
8 up by the constant habit of acting together. The ag, one 
changes of conductors which have been made of late years, have 
tended to disorganize the band, and to destroy that perfect unity 
for which the Society was formerly renowned. We hope the pre- 
sent season may form the commencement of a new era of success. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


T= ample leisure which the present French Government 
affords to every man of intelligence, eminence, and self- 
respect who formerly yielded to the engrossing attractions of 
a public and political career, has not been squandered by its 
possessors in impotent murmurs and indolent ease. It is to it 
we are indebted for nearly all the works of standard merit which 
have issued from the press under the Empire. It is not, indeed, 
easy to foretel what will be left in future generations to redeem 
the dross and di of literature, when the eminent men who now 
date their works from the Aventine shall have ceased either to 
write or to be. Meanwhile, let us be thankful that France has 
still a goodly band who have not bowed the knee to the Mammon 
of the Bourse or the Baal of Imperialism, and who persevere in 
their attachment to principles, interests, and truths which are as 
much the safeguard of national prosperity as the foundation of 

ivate morality. No one who es followed the progress of 
nch literature in recent times will ey the justice of these 
remarks on the quarter from which all that is truly classical in 
that literature has successively emanated. M. Charles de 
Rémusat, in particular, affords a striking instance of their truth. 
His Angleterre au Dirhuitidme Siécle, marked by 
unaltered fealty to the liberal principles of a life—his Saint An- 
selme and Abélard, so full of research, erudition, and thought— 
are all of them unmistakeable evidences of healthy energy 
under circumstances in which desponding inaction would not 
have been altogether unpardonable. To the works above enu- 
merated has recently been added a fourth,* which to English- 
men is one of peculiar interest. Its subject is the Life, Times, 
and Philosophy of Bacon, and it is divided into four books, 
entitled respectively —I. Vie de Bacon; II. Analyse des 
Ouvrages et de la Philoso hie de Bacon; III. Examen de la 
Philosophie de Bacon; IV. Histoire de la Philosophie et de 
l'Influence de Bacon. The first of these seetions reads some- 
what tamely after Macaulay’s Essay, from the conclusions of 
which, in the matter of Bacon’s turpitude, it does not in substance 
differ. The succeeding chapters have higher claims to originality, 
and go far to blot out the stain whieh D 


e Maistre had fastened 
on French literature by the coarseness and ignorance displayed 
in his strictures on our illustrious countryman. As we jud 
from the notes rather than from the body of the work, AM. ie 
Rémusat has had cognizance of the new edition of Bacon now in 
progress under such favourable auspices. As it would be some- 
what premature to pronounce any judgment on the work before 
us till, Mr. Spedding’s labours have reached a further stage, we 
shall content ourselves for the present with calling attention to 
its publication. We cannot, however, refrain from expressing 
our surprise, that in speaking of Bacon’s precursors and com- 
panions in the field of science and of thought, M. de Rémusat 
makes no mention of one of Bacon’s contemporaries, Antonius 
Zara—whose Anatomia Scientiarum, unless our impressions 
deceive us, would be found well worthy of mention beside the 
De Augmentis Scientiarum of our English Chancellor. About 
ten or twelve years ago we met with a memoir by Guhrauer (the 
editor, we presume, and biographer of Leibnitz) in the Vienna 
Jahrbiicher der Literatur, which bore the title of Hin dster- 
reichischer Philosoph im Zeitalter Bacons. It gave a copious 
analysis of the works of the aforesaid Antonius Zara, which 
struck us at the time as being well deserving of attention. He 
died, if we mistake not, within a few years of Bacon's decease ; 
and it is probably owing to the turmoils of the Thirty Years’ 
War, which soon after supervened, that his fame has never 
extended beyond the le of his own country. 

We have another workt before us which also bears the name, 
but little more than the name, of M. de Rémusat. For under- 
neath this nominis umbra lurks an English lady, gui ne veut ni 
— la nomme ni qu'on la loue. Accordingly, ah that M. de 

musat has done is to contribute a preface of eight widely- 
printed pages, and, we presume, to remove all traces of English 
idiom from the body of the work. Without such supervision it 
is difficult to conveive how any foreigner could compass such a 
complete mastery over the we ad Of course M. de Rémusat 
shares the great admiration for Channing which at once dictated 
and sustained the labours of the authoress. The translation 
—— by an introduction) of the Ciwvres Sociales de W. E. 

hanning, which M. Laboulaye had eeneaney ublished, created 
considerable interest in France; and it was to p save and extend 
this interest that the author of this volume took up her pen. This 
end she thought she could best achieve by giving us a por- 
trait of oy daily life and conversation, as gathered 
from the three bulky biographical volumes published by his 
—r- The biography Is 254 pages—the remainder of the 
volume is taken up with extracts from Channing's letters and 
sermons. 

Opinion in England is too well enlightened and agreed on the 
public character of M. Granier de Cassagnac to render it neces- 


* Bacon: sa Vie, son Temps, sa Philosophie, et son Influence jusqu’d nos 
Jours. Par Charles de do Frangaise. Paris: Didier. 


London: Jeffs. 1857. 
+ Channing : sa Vie et ses Guvres, avec une . Par M. Charles de 
Rémusat. Paris: Didier. London: Williams Norgate. 1857. 
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sary for us to introduce to notice any production of his pen* b 
a preamble expository of his public and private virtues. We 
shall take an early opportunity of examining the history he has 
just given to the world. In the meanwhile, we will only say 
that it contains, beyond dispute, a vast deal of smart writing, 
of amusing anecdote, more or less true, as the humour or the 
interest of the writer prompted, and yet more of that lofty 
political piilsopiy of which M. Granier de C is the 
aceredited organ, and fixed bayonets the practical illustration. 

We have more than once had occasion to remark on the healthy 
action which the French Institute exercises on French literature 
by eliciting standard works on various subjects corresponding to 
the different seetions of which the Institute is composed. We 
have now two workst before us which corroborate, as their titles 
indicate, the truth of this remark. Both as Redacteur of the 
Journal de U Instruction Publique, and as author of various 
educational treatises, M. Barrau is well known as a veteran 
soldier in the cause of education. His present work is divided 
into four parts. He discusses, first, the Rights of Education, as 
pertaining to the family, to society, and to the child educated ; 
secondly, the Duties correlative tosuch Rights; thirdly, the Means 
of accomplishing such Duties, which naturally resolve themselves 
into public and private education, respectively—the preference 
being given by the author to the former, as most efficient in 
the formation of character and in general training for the Battle 
of Life. And the last part is devoted to the application of the 
—_ set forth in the first three. With regard to this 

t part, which treats, inter alia, of the course of study to be 
adopted in education, it is difficult to conceive how any man 
of such age and experience as the author could bring himself 
to write such utter nonsense. We do not wonder that the 
Academy, in awarding the prize, entered a protest against 
this portion of the work. For our own part, if we had been 
one of the adjudicators, we should have been disposed to give 
the preference to M. Prévost-Paradol, the rédactewr of the 
Journal des Débats, who has already been named in the columns 
of this journal. Though far less pretentious and bulky, we 
believe it is much the more thoughtful work of the two. 
Coineiding with M. Barrau as to what he styles the ‘“incon- 
testable inferiority” of private as compared with public edu- 
cation, he is at pains to y son how they should go hand in hand— 
how each should lean upon and support the other. We commend 
both these publications to the members of the late Educational 
Conference. We believe that very useful hints may be gleaned 
from them on the matters which they met to discuss. 


Tn an able and thoughtful volume on the scepticism of Kant,t 
M. Maurial undertakes to show that the “ disheartening judg- 
ment” passed by the philosopher of Koenigsberg on the objec- 
tive value of human cognition, is solely, or at least mainly, 
traceable to the systematic ideas embodied in the Critique of 
Pure Reason, on the nature, laws, and limits of the human 
mind. It is by contesting the accuracy of those ideas that he 
hopes to obtain the reversal of the judgment founded on them. 
The novelty of his attempt he believes to consist in the selection 
of Kant’s psychological tenets as the keystone of his system. 
We have been particularly struck with a remarkable note on the 
sublime inconsistency so frequently attributed to Kant, in 
virtue of which an objective standard of truth was awarded to 
Practical Reason, which was withheld from Pure or Speculative 
Reason. The parallel instituted in this particular by M. 
Maurial between Kant and Pascal is highly ingenious, and, so 
far as we know, original. The author’s style is somewhat defi- 
cient in that transparency so desirable in philosophical treatises, 
= of which M. Cousin has given him a model of unequalled 

eauty. 

As "the Mélanges Néohelléniques§ are written in French, 
though printed at Athens, we trust we may be excused for 
allowing them to appear under the head of “ French Literature.” 
In a very unpretending manner the author of this little 
volume gives us much interesting information on the usages and 
history of his fatherland. The points in which he illustrates 
the identity of these modern usages with those of ancient Greece 
are particularly interesting, and relate more especially to funeral 
rites. ‘There is also an amusing chapter on popular Greek pro- 
verbs now in daily use, and another on superstitions and impre- 
cations. In conclusion, we have some notes of a Tour in Italy, 
which contains anecdotes of Canova, and other details of interest. 

A new translation of the entire works of Lucian|| heads a series 


* Histoire de la Chute du Roi Louis Philippe, de la Républign 
1848, e¢ du Rétablissement de 0 Empire (1847-1855). Par M. Granier de 
Cassagnac, Député au Corps Législatif, Membre du Conseil Général de Gers. 
Paris: Plon. mdon: Jeffs. 1857. 

+ Du Réle de la Famille dans V Education, ou Théorie de 0? Education 
Publique et Privée. Par Théod. H. Barrau. Ouvrage qui a remporté le 

remier prix dans le concours ouvert sur ce sujet par l’ Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. Paris: Hachette. London: Jeffs. 1857. 

Du Réle de la Famille dans 0 Education. Par M. Prévost-Paradol. 
Ouvrage qui a obtenu un second prix & l’Académie des Sci Morales et 
Politiques. Paris: Hachette. London: Williams and a. Jeffs. 1857. 

t Le Scepticisme Combattu dans ses Principes, Analyse et Diseussion 
des Principes du Scepticisme de Kant. Par Emile Maurial. Paris: Durand. 
London: Jeffs. 1857. 

j Marino P. Vréto. Mélanges Néohelléniques. Athenes. 1857. 

(Luvres completes de Lucien. Traduction Nouvelle avec une Introduc- 
tion et des Notes. Par Eugtne Talbot, Docteur-ts-lettres, Professeur de 
Rhétorique au Lycée Louis-le-Grand. Paris: Hachette. 1857. London: 
Williams and Norgate. Jeffs. 2 vols. 


of Chefs-d’euvre de la Littérature anciennes now in course of 
publication by MM. Lahure and Hachette. The translator is 
a Professor at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand, and, as far as we can 
judge from an attentive comparison of various treatises with 
original, he seems to have executed his task with elegance an 
fidelity. Lucian is an author who reads very well in French. 
The light irony and persiflage which is the most strongly marked 
feature in his writings sustains itself with great felicity in that 
most conversational of all modern lan es. The introductory 
notice, annotations, and analytical table of cont the . 
usefulness of this very praiseworthy undertaking. Both Schleier-. 
macher’s Plato and Wieland’s Lucian are sadly deficient in 
that sprightliness of repartee which gives so much zest to the 
Greek originals. M. Talbot, we repeat, has been very success- 
ful in retaining it without sacrificing a scholarlike reproduction 
of Lucian’s peculiar physiognomy. We observe that he has 
made himself acquainted with the most recent productions on 
Lucian which Germany has given to the world. If the sequel of 
this series be executed as well as this first imen, M. Hachette 
will have rendered good service to those who have no means of 
aining access to the original texts. The Greek language is a 
oor of which the key is very liable to rust. 

Some months back we noticed a book by M. Charles Didier, 
which contained a narrative of the author's adventures from 
Cairo (January 16, 1854) to Djeddah (March 11). He now 
resumes his “ wondrous tale,” an asks us to accom im for 
the space of fifty days* from Djeddah to Khartoum—“ c'est & 
dire, de la Mer Thee au Nil, pays peu connu et dont la plus 
grande partie n’a jamais été décrite.” Now we have no objection 
whatever to accept his invitation, in the metaphorical sense 
reading the book before us; but we should certainly shrink 
from the martyrdom of accompanying M. Didier in the 
flesh. We marvel whether it ever occurred to him to reflect 
what a very disagreeable individual he must be. He travels in 
company with an Englishman, against whom he never misses an 
opportunity of discharging his rancorous sneers. It is true that 

e offensive personality of the attack is somewhat redeemed b: 
his extending his hate to the whole nation. Witness the fol- 
lowing passage, the good taste of which will be apparent to 
every one :—‘ Les Anglais sont partout les mémes; le mépris 
insultant qu’ils affichent pour les inférieurs les fait détester 
tous les pays du monde. Il semble qu’ils veuillent ainsi se 
dédommager des exigences populaires, pour ne pas dire popu- 
laciéres, de leurs élections parlementaires.” Only con- 
ceive an Englishman systematically taking it out of a waiter at 
Baden, by way of compensation for the extra civility he has 
squandered on his grocer at Bury. However deficient we may 
be in the treatment of inferiors, M. Didier is certainly the reverse 
of courteous in the tone he adopts towards his equals. Mean- 
while, let us state that, if we could only obliterate the offensive 
individuality of the narrator, the information contained in thi 
volume would be extremely interesting. 

A traveller of a far different stamp is M. Dargaud, to whose 
Vallée de Charmon we called attention last year. Every page 
we read of his Voyage to the Alpst makes us long to have 
by his side. Full of genial, kindly feelings, and endowed with a 
pies imagination, the scenes he describes seem to take colour 

rom his pages, and to glow with a brilliancy they had not known 

before. a is this difference to be accounted for? Is it because 
M. Dargaud smokes the weed which M. Didier, except on an 
eastern emergency, disdains? Ex fumo dare lucem cogito. 
M. Dargaud tells us that he had with him two carneés, or 
memorandum-books. In the one he dotted down his impressions 
of Switzerland—in the other, scraps of cdnversation which he 
had with travellers of both sexes, and all nations and tongues, 
who came across his path in the course of his rambles. It is 
from the union of these two carnets that the work before us has 
grown into existence. The fragments of dialogue turn for the 
most part on literary subjects; and although we cannot always 
agree with the somewhat peculiar ag ag and religious 
tenets which M. Dargaud seems to hold, the feeling, thought, 
and acumen displayed in these snatches of literary criticism 
show a mind of no ordin powers, and a heart of gentle 
nurture. We gather that the writer is engaged in a history of 
some of the unhappy victims of intolerance who figure in the 
sombre annals of Li rty of Conscience. ' 

Madame Léonie d’Aunet is also an old acquaintance. Her 
Mariage en Province has been followed by a very tragical story 
now before us.{ An Italian marquis seduces the sister of a 

oung farmer in the neighbourhood of the family chateau. She 
tases her shame in the yet greater shame of suicide. Her 
brother and affianced lover vow revenge—and that in the very 
quarter where the offence had been committed. For the marquis 
has also a sister, and she is doomed to be the channel through 
which dishonour and despair are to do the work of revenge on 
the seducer’s heart. Lorenzo sells his farm, and contrives to 
get himself hired as secretary by the father of the young princess, 
who never so much as deigns to casta e on menial 
scrivener of low degree. She, meanwhile, is engaged toa Prince 


BE ee = Jours au Désert. Par Charles Didier. Paris: Hachette. 
ion: Jefis. 1857. 
abn Se Par J. M. Dargaud. Paris: Hachette. London 
1857. 
"Une Par Madame Léonie d’Aunct. Paris: Hachette. 
London: Jeffs, 1857. 
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Ascanio, whom she knows only by report, and who is obliged 
momentarily to absent himself from political causes. Durin 
her father’s absence, Lorenzo disguises himself as Ascanio, an 
makes his way to the Princess’s apartment, under the pretence 
that he is in quest of refuge from arrest. The sequel may easily 
be divined ; and great is the art which Madame d’Aunet has 
displayed in carrying it out. The thirst for vengeance gives way 
to the yet stronger passion of love. That love is returned. At 
length the genuine Prince makes his appearance. Lorenzo is 
dismissed with scorn; but all the scorn which the Princess can 
muster leaves her first passion unquenched. She betakes herself 
to aconvent. Lorenzo dons the knapsack, and is brought home 
wounded to the convent, from the same battle which had proved 
fatal to the brother of the Princess. Marriage, as usual, winds 
up this very clever story. 

Under the somewhat perplexing title of Les Roués sans le 
Savoir, M. Louis d’Ulbach has given us a volyme of very pleasant 
reading, composed of three tales, under the titles of “ Les 
Roueries d'une Ingénue,” “ Histoire d'un Honnéte Homme,” and 
“ Les Deux Médecins.” He is one of the few writers—to judge, 
at least, from the volume before us—whose works may be / 
about without misgivings. We shall not attempt to analyse 
contents of these tales ; suffice it to say, that they reveal a great 
deal of shrewd observation and dry humour, as witness the follow- 
ing brief epitome of the moral conveyed by the “ Histoire d'un 
Honnéte Homme :”—“ Bref, si l’amitié, si fortement nouée au 
collége, se conserve, c’est & la fagon des cucurbitacées: dans du 
vinaigre.” 


LITTLE DORRIT.* 


M® DICKENS has established a right to a careful examina- 
tion of what he writes. He boasts—and it is at least a par- 
donable piece of exultation—of the number of his readers, the im- 
lied inference being that he was never so successful before. Apart 
om the question of taste, which in this quarter was scarcely to 
be looked for, the very prominent announcement of a large sale 
looks a little like a latent suspicion that it was not quite deserved. 
“Oh, I am very well,” replied Mr. Merdle, after deliberatin 
about it; “I am as well as I usually am!” and the man went an 
cut his throat forthwith. This may serve to remind Mr. Dickens 
that uncalled-for asseverations of well-doing do not prove the 
heart to be quite at ease ; and if we are right as to his secret mis- 
ivings, we can assure him that he has ground for them. Mr. 
Bicone remarks “that he has never had so many readers”—of 
course he means purchasers, though the terms are not con- 
vertible. In our slight experience we can assure him that we have 
yet to meet the man or woman, boy or girl, who can honestly 
say that he or she has read Little Dorrit through. It is the 
cultus of the middle classes to purchase Dickens ; but an Act 
of Parliament would fail to enforce the serious reading of his 
last production. 

The simple fact is, that Mr. Dickens has been spoiled by suc- 
cess—or rather, like many other very clever men, he has mis- 
taken his powers. The late Mr. Liston was an admirable buffoon, 
but his honest earnest conviction was that Hamlet was his strong 
point. We once knewa Bampton Lecturer who fancied that his 
real strength lay in knowledge of horse-flesh, and he actually 

t up the stud-book as he crammed Thucydides and Butler. 

is it with Mr. Dickens. He is a great master of humour—not 

of wit, for of this faculty he is quite innocent—but he thinks 
that his vocation is that of the social reformer, perhaps of the 
prophet. He is eminently gifted to be the Jan Steen of letters 
—he affects the historical canvas of Michael Angelo. Hogarth 
tried his hand at scriptural subjects—Mr. Dickens thinks that 
he is a satirist. In either case, the result is the same. We 
admit that Mr. Dickens has a mission, but it is to make the 
world grin, not to recreate and rehabilitate society. Sam 
Weller, Dick Swiveller, and Sairy Gamp are his successes, 
and we thank him most heartily for them. But when nothing 
less will content him than to reform the British constitution, 
to sit in judgment upon the whole law of England—to pro- 
nounce the bar, the Church, and all the Courts and institutions 
of England, its mercantile community, its legal community, its 
public servants, her Majesty’s Ministers, all our charities, and 
all our politicians, our men of the Exchange, and men of the 
ulpit, to be downright shams and selfish hypocrites—we are 
orced to inquire whether this is not one sham among the uni- 
versal crowd of shams—whether the preacher is not as his flock P 

We have, however, more specific complaints inst Mr. 
Dickens in the case of Little Dorrit. We have a right to ask of 
an artist so practised the observance of some of the rules of his 
art. Perhaps, however, as in the case of the Pythoness, the 
inspiration and the moral purpose were thought sufficient apo- 
logies for stumbling prosody and obscure meaning. Mr. Dickens 
may consider his design quite nd and religious enough to 
cover defects in composition. e do not think so. Of a 
writer of stories we claim some observance of the proprieties 
of a story. The literary execution of Little Dorrit is even 
worse than its inflated and pretentious sermonizing object. Mr. 
Dickens was never successful in his plots—he never yet con- 
structed anartisticstory. Butin the present instance heneverseems 
to have a whole before him. As far as we can judge, he wrote 
Little Dorrit, month by month, at haphazard, without ever having 
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sketched out a plan, and failed in executing his own conceptions. 
He invests his characters with mystery, which he quite fails in 
clearing up. He suggests complications which invelve nothing, and 
secrets which all end in nomeaning. He hints at difficulties which 
are never unravelled, and we flounder onto the six hundredth page 
expecting to find a discovery when there is nothing to discover. 
Either idleness or inability compels him to abandon his characters 
with the unsatisfactory conclusion that they had no story to tell. 
Mrs. Clennam’s house is haunted by some ghostly mystery—the 
weird old woman has some impenetrable secret—horrid anticipa- 
tions of coming doom are in the garrets above and in the cellars 
below. Will Mr. Dickens assure us that the fall of the house in 
Tottenham-court-road was not a happy solution of a difficulty 
which he had not the skill to disentangle? Does he ask us to 
believe that, when he first introduced us to the old house in the 
City at p. 23, he foresaw the very prosaic catastrophe of its fall at 
p- Are we to understand that all Affery’s horrors were 
meant to be resolved into the every-day phenomena of dry-rot? 


Then take Miss Wade. It is plain that the author intended 
to connect her former history with the other characters. He 
throws out hints and suggestions of some such relation between 
her and old Casby; but it all comes to nothing. And we are 
put off with an interpolation of Miss Wade's | ee history 
as apropos to the story as the Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. 
which Smollett was paid for inserting in Peregrine Pickle. 
again with Tattycoram. It is impossible to believe that the 
parentage of a foundling was not intended to be a and 
woven into the plot. Only, somehow or other, Mr. Dickens 
could not get her to work into the story. Blandois, too, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Gowan—was it not at first meant that the future 
of the latter and the antecedents of the first should be con- 
nected with the drama of the tale? 

In other words, the artistic fault of Little Dorrit is that it is 
no tale. It neither begins nor ends—it has no central interest, 
no legitimate catastrophe, and no modelling of the plot into a 
whole. This is the fault of Mr. Dickens as anartist. He breaks 
down under his own conceptions, not having the skill, or not 
choosing to expend the time, to subordinate them to a general 
scheme. His characters remind us of the cheap theatrical prints 
of our schoolboy days, and of the inartificial way in which boys 
used to act a play in the ee very character strikes an im- 
posing attitude—to use one of Mr. Didhens'’s own expressions— 
and he goes through all the scenes grimacing and gesticulating, 
with outstretched arms and one fixed spasmodic intensity of ex- 
aggeration. His actors are never in repose, never relax the stony 
stare, never vary from the monotonous rigidity of matter or man- 
ner. What effect there is, is produced by the wearisome repe- 
tition of the same details and the unflagging iteration of the same 
phrases and the same thoughts. Not one of his dramatis persone 
ever subsides into the commonplace speech of real life. Mrs. 
Finching, a really good specimen of the grotesque, with her un- 
punctuated brain and parenthetic gabble of sentiment and kind- 
ness of heart, becomes an intolerable bore after (say) the fifteenth 
specimen of her manner of speech. A rather original conception 
is Mr. Blandois’ French done into English, but after twenty times 
of “ Holy Blue!” we begin to think that a jest may be worn thread- 
bare. The hard mechanical effort to make out character by 
elaborately stippling a single feature or a single expression, gives 
only the unnatural life of a daguerreotype. 

Nor is the morality of Mr. Dickens's later works so unexcep- 
tionable as he thinks. He knows, at least we know, that it is a 
libel on human nature to represent every man of five hundred 
a-year as fit for nothing but to grind the poor, or insult oe | 
class of society below his own. It is not the rule of Engli 

ublic men to throw every obstacle in the way of rising genius, as 
Mr. Dickens would have us to believe ; and it would be just as fair 
to draw all the middle-class men of public life | the lineaments 
of “ Wiscount Villiams,” as it is to represent all official persons 
under the convenient type of Barnacle. And—we dare to hint 
it—it hardly reconciles us to virtue and philanthropy, and every 
excellence that can dignify humanity, to present them in 
guise of such intolerable bores as Mr. Arthur Clennam, the in- 
carnation of prosing imbecility, and Little Dorrit, that most pro- 
voking of all she-saints. In Mr. Dickens’ hands, the amiable 
characters are, we regret to say it, the most tedious of respecta- 
bilities. God forgive us—but just as we are tempted to sympa- 
thize with every breach of every Commandment, and every assault 
upon everything that is good and proper, after one of Lord 
Campbell’s sermons to the jury-box, so we must own, with all 
confusion of face, that “Fanny, dear,” is all but justified in 
rebelling against the fatiguing goodness of Miss Amy. Our taste 
may be wicked and corrupt; but if we had to choose between the 
Misses Dorrit, we confess that Mrs. Sparkler would stand first. 
By the way, does not Mr. Dickens know the difference between 
a step-son and a son-in-law? because the former was Mr, 
Sparkler’s relationship to Mr. Merdle, not the latter, which 
seems to be Mr. Dickens's interpretation of the table of con- 
sanguinity. 

Not that we are so unjust to Mr. Dickens as to say that he 
has not retained the elenents of his unquestionable powers. In 
his slighter characteristics, even in Litt/e Dorrit, the old manner 
and the old cunning hand are still discernible. The barrister, 
with his “jury droop” and “ eyeglass,” is little short of perfection, 
The Hampton Court dowager is ill-natured and unfair, but vigo- 
rously sketched. 'y is as ,» as Flora’s aunt is 
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coarsely, outlined. But in the dreary waste of tediousness which 
characterizes the whole community of Bleeding Heart Yard, the 
stupidity of Pancks and Plornish, and the absurdity of Mrs. 
Genera!—the woman who was always primming her mouth to 
the words ‘‘ prism” and “ prunes”—we can only ask with dismay 
where is the cunning hand which drew Pickwick and the two 
Wellers? Mr. Dickens can, we believe, recover himself—he 
has simply mistaken his calling and his powers ; and, as he pro- 
mises to meet us again, we trust it will not be with the cold 
cabbage of Crimean inquiries and Royal British Banks’ Adminis- 
trative Reformers, Tottenham Court Road accidents, Messrs. 
Redpath, Cameron, and John Sadleir. 


THE TENT AND THE KHAN.* 


¥ the author of this work were the first writer who had ever 

given an account of desert and Palestinian travel, he would 
deserve our warmest thanks and commendations. Unfortu- 
nately it is not so, and we finish the five hundred and twentieth 
page of this, the five hundred and twentieth book upon its sub- 
ject, with something very like a malediction upon Dr. Stewart 
and his cousin Lord Blantyre, who supplied him with the funds 
which he has employed not more to his own improvement than 
to our sorrow. We are far indeed from saying that this is a 
bad book. It is really rather a good book; but it is into- 
lerably long, and a great part of it is not new. We search the 
preface and the introduction to discover why Dr. Stewart 
thought it necessary to publish at this inordinate length ; but, 
alas! we search in vain. Of course, the stock excuse of all 
literary bores—the importunity of “kind, though too partial 
friends''—appears in the first paragraph ; but Dr. Stewart might 
have had suflicient firmness to say ‘“‘no” to an unwise sugges- 
tion, and he ought to have been satisfied with the increased 
efficiency in the discharge of his clerical duties which his tour has 
doubtless given him, without aspiring after a higher reputation 
than he might have obtained by an essay of sixty or seventy 
pages embodying the results of his observations and inquiries. 

We shall conduct our readers rapidly through the volume, 
pointing out the parts of it which deserve to be examined by 
such able-bodied persons as have strength and pluck to attack it. 
It may encourage these gallant hearts if we assure them that Dr. 
Stewart, although he occasionally sins against good taste, is, on 
the whole, a sensible writer. He is indeed no profound Biblical 
critic, and not a very highly-cultivated scholar; but he has 
travelled a great deal, can use his eyes, and is well informed on 
ordinary matters. The English public has grown fastidious 
about books upon “the Eastern tour.” If Dr. Stewart had 
taken for his theme Siberia or Independent Tartary, we are sure 
that his work would have been considered excellent. There is 
one peculiarity about the Tent and the Khan which we know not 
whether to consider an ornament or a blemish. We never read 
a work which so thoroughly realized to us all the small miseries 
of travelling. We know not whether we have to thank for this the 
minuteness of Dr. Stewart's narrative, or the physical exhaustion 
induced by toiling through his pages; but certainly, from some 
cause or other, we are tortured in our own persons by every 
one of his discomforts. If the camels tear each other, we are 
alarmed—if the fleas are troublesome, we are feverish—if the 
servauts squabble, we get out of temper. To heads of families 
who are anxious to dissuade their sons, fired by the perusal of 
Eiéthen or Sinai and Palestine, from going to catch fevers in 
Syria, the book is a perfect godsend. e will warrant its 
wearing out the spirits of the most impetuous youth before it 
takes him even to Tiberias. 

Dr. Stewart, who is a clergyman at Leghorn, set out from that 
place and went by Malta to Alexandria and Cairo, where he spent 
a fortnight making the usual excursions. In this part of his tour 
there is nothing to remark except a brief account of the Serapeum 
described by Strabo, and recently discovered beneath a thick 
deposit of sand. The whole of the latter part of the first chapter 
sdhdien to “ways and means” is excellent. From Cairo 
Dr. Stewart travelled to Suez, suffering a good deal from cold 
and a violent sandstorm. His descriptions of a camel fight, of 
the colocynth plant, and of the shells which strew the shore of 
the Red Sea, are worth turning to. From Suez he went to 
Feiran. A conversation with his dragoman upon divorce—the 
description of the bitter well called Ain Nichele, perhaps the Marah 
of Scripture—the account of some Arab customs, and various 
small incidents of the route, will interest most people more than 
a dissertation on the precise place where the Israelites crossed 
the Red Sea, about which Dr. Stewart knows as much as Zadig 
did of metaphysics. The Sinaitic inscriptions are referred by 
the author of this work to the later Amalekites; but he does not 
pretend to have investigated the subject very closely. We are 
glad to say that his sound Scotch understanding renders him deaf 
to the prosing of poor Mr. Forster. In page 105 there is a very 
interesting account of a conversation about education with the 
Towerah Arabs. Civilization is already beginning to steal into the 
Sinaitic desert. Dr. Stewart naturally enough looks at the matter 
from a professional point of view, and proposes an Arab mission; 
but the example of the missionary operations in Patagonia, which 
he alludes to with much satisfaction, will, we fear, not be 
encouraging to the lay reader. Dr. Stewart believes Mount 
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Serbal to be the true Sinai, and ascended it in consequence. At 
the Monastery of St. Catherine he had a “difficulty” with the 
Fathers, but carried his point inthe end. A thunderstorm in the 
Sinaitic desert is well described at page 139, and a little further 


on there is an account of the intense cold to which travellers who. 


enter this country too early in the year are sometimes e dat 
night. From the central knot of the peninsula Dr. Stewart 
struck straight across to Nukhl, passing through a district where 
the reckless proceedings of the charcoal-burners made him under- 
stand how different might once have been the appearance of the 
desert, and examining some ancient graves which seem to have 
been never before described. He supposes these to mark the 
spot which is called in the Book of Numbers Kibroth-hattaavah. 
The following suggestion is important :— 

To the man in whose memory a first impression remains indelible, I would 
say—unless he intends to return this way—forsake the beaten path of travel- 
lers, follow the Haj route from Suez to Nukhl, and thence come down on the 
Tih, or follow Wadi Ghtrundel to its source, within a mile or two of the top of 
Nakb el Rachiney, and let your first view of the southern peninsula be from this 
point. The loss of time it involves you will never regret, for the impression 
imade will remain aslong as memory retains her power. The vast advantage of 
this view is, that the traveller takes in at a glance the whole peninsula, 
the Gulf of Suez to the Gulf of Akabah (though the waters of the latter are 
not seen), and oe marked the relative position which all these mountains 
bear to one another, he is prepared to examine them in detail from the top of 
Serbal, or Mousa, or Katerin. 

Dr. Stewart, of course, wished to go to Petra, but tidings which 
reached him of the insecurity of the route made him think dis- 
cretion the better part of valour. He pursued his journey 
accordingly by the straight route to Beersheba. He identifies 
the Gerar of Scripture with Wadi Gerir. Others have sup- 
posed it to be near Gaza. Between Beersheba and Hebron he 
found a ruin which is named Kharbet Ourmah, which he sup- 
poses to be Hormah, where the Israelites were defeated by the 
children of Amalek. Further on he found a chameleon, and 
drank the wine of Eshcol :— 

It was a black wine, almost as luscious as lunel, but of a much stronger 
body. Its excessive sweetness arises in part from the grapes being thrown 
into the vat when they are over-ripe—the Jews having no vineyards of their 
own, and being dbliged. to buy the grapes in the market—and perhaps in part 
also from their want of skill in fermentation. In the hands of an inhabitant 
of one of the beget ay countries of Europe, the grapes of Hebron would 
produce a most valuable and high-flavoured wine. 

There is not much novelty to be looked for in the description of 
a ride from the southern frontier of Palestine to the Holy City. 
Dr. Stewart’s description of the first view which he had of 
Jerusalem is careful, but, like most of his writing, utterly 

owerless to call up any picture before the eye of the reader. 
He examined the topography of Jerusalem with great diligence, 
and describes it with painfu surely, that 
Robinson had ever written, or Bartlett ever sketched. An 
account of a subterranean passage and quarry under the hill 
Bezetha is new, and will be read with interest. The discovery of 
this place is due to Dr. Barclay, an American missionary. Some 
details about the Jews in Jerusalem, and an industrial institu- 
tion which has been established for their benefit, and notices of 
the proceedings of Bishop Gobat and other such matters, will 
be acceptable to some people. We gather from remarks of Dr. 
Stewart’s, that an important series of photographic views, and a 
map of the environs of Jerusalem, may be looked for from Dr. 
Barclay, if, indeed, they have not already appeared in America. 
The last four pages of this Jerusalem chapter are quite worth 
perusal. After seeing the Holy City itself, of course the environs 
were to be visited. In the valley of Jehoshaphat, Dr. Stewart 
thinks that the ashes which were taken from the great altar of 


Sacrifice in the Temple may be still discovered. e account 
of the supposed site of Bethph e,in page 332 is interesting, 
and so is that of a model farm inthe Wadi Urtas. Few people, 


we trust, will require to be dissuaded from dining on mani es, 
by an amusing tale which Dr. Stewart tells of some one who 
was sapient enough to make the experiment. 

Nearly the whole of the tenth chapter, which is devoted to 
the journey from Jerusalem to the Jordan and the Dead Sea, is 
good, although it is too jengthy. Amongst other places visited 
was Goumran, which De Saulcy believed to be the site of 
Gomorrah, but there seems to be no vestige of probability in this 
fancy. Dr. Stewart travelled from Jerusalem, by Tiberias, to Bey- 
rout. A squabble with the lawless inhabitants of Seiltin, near the 
ancient Shiloh—the history of an adventure which befel certain 
Scotch friends of the author’s in the house of a noted robber- 
chief—the description of a school at Kefr-Kenna, the place which 
monkish tradition improperly connects with Cana of Galilee— 
some remarks about the head-dress of the women at Nazareth, 
and others not less interesting upon the probable site of Barak’s 
victory, with an account of the Cadi’s Court at Cairo—are really 
the only things which we can recommend to any one who 1s 
moderately acquainted with works upon Palestine, in ge, 

ages of this respectable but extremely dreary book. From 
ting Dr. Stewart crossed the Lebanon, coming in for a 
snow-storm on the way. His account of this journey, and of his 
stay at Damascus, is very readable, although it adds nothing of 
any importance to our knowledge. The following is a very 
favourable specimen of the kind of matter to be found in it :— 

T saw nothing in Damascus to indicate the fanatical hatred which its inha- 
bitants exhibited to all who did not profess the Moslem faith up to the time 
of Ibrahim Pasha’s occupation, except the oer peg which they guard 
the entrance to the aie. We were, however, able to get a slight glimpse 
of the interior through the massive iron gates which close in the court at the 
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end of the book bazaar; but the only thing that has left an impression on my 
mind regarding it, is the innumerable rows of pillars which it seemed to con- 
tain. In passing through the book bazaar, Mr. Porter pointed out a shop 
from whence he sometimes procured valuable works in ic. “Then by 
all means let us enter,” I said, “and see what he has got for sale.” Mr. 
Porter replied, laughing, “1f we were to go into his shop, he would at once 
deny having the books we asked for, or ey deign no reply ; for he would 
get into trouble immediately if it were known he sold good Moslem books to 

Giaours. When he has a curious book for sale, he brings it by night to 
my house; but he would not recognise me in the bazaar on any account. 
This, at least, was convincing proof, that although Christians may now ride 
through the town without fear of being stoned or torn to pieces, much of the 
old fanatical spirit remains still untamed in the breasts of the people.” 

From Damascus Dr. Stewart pushed on to Baalbec. His 
description of his first view of the ruins is short and rather vivid; 
and there is another little bit of pleasant description in his return- 
journey across the Lebanon. In the Appendix there are two 
extracts from the journals of travellers who were fortunate 
enough to be allowed, in April 1855, to enter the Mosque of 
Sakharah (commonly but erroneously called the Mosque of 
Omar), and the other holy places connected with it, which are 

enerally so jealously guarded. Some remarks which are added 
& Dr. Clason of Edinbur h, on the reasons why the Maho- 
metans so much dislike the Christians, are not without merit. 

Our account of Dr. Stewart’s work will not, we fear, do much 
to extend its popularity amongst general readers. Nor is it 
desirable that 1t should do so. The book is a blunder, and its 
author, sensible and well meaning though he may be, deserves 
condign punishment. The student, however, of biblical topography 
will find in it not only those points of interest to which we have 
drawn attention, but other minor matters which he will probabl 
deem more or less important. We cannot help thinking that if 
Dr. Stewart had lived in London, and not at Leghorn, he would 
have seen that to publish such a book upon such a subject was 
to lose five-sixths of his labour. When will travellers ask, 
before they sit down to record their impressions, What has 
already been done on this subject, and what remains for me to 
do? Such a course would save them much weary work 
and much disappointment, and it would protect the public from 
many books which are simply literary nightmares. 


A POEM FROM LAPLAND. 


UR literature is not, we believe, under many obligations to 
the poets of Lapland. Indeed, with the exception of two 
translations from Scheffer’s book on that country, which 
appeared nearly one hundred and fifty years ago in the oe - 
tator, we cannot point to any specimens in English of the Lap- 
ponian literature. And these Spectator versions, which begin 
respectively in the mincing manner of the last century, thus— 
Haste, my reindeer, and let us nimbly go, 
Our am’rous journey thro’ this dreary 
ee Thou risi hose gladso: 
u rising sun, me 
Invites my fair to cand 
can hardly be looked on as giving a true idea of the simplici 
which pre-eminently characterizes the Lappish, as well as 
other genuine popular poetry. 

But in the learned notes which Herr Anton Schiefner has 
appended to his recently-published version of Castrén’s Lectures 
on the Finnish Mythology may be found an analysis, interspersed 
with specimens literally translated, of a poem entitled Peiven 
— (the Sun’s sons), originally written down, by a certain 

astor Fjellner, from the mouths of the Lapps in Swedish Lapp- 
mark. Of this analysis we shall now present our readers with 
a translation, interweaving such remarks on the mythology of 
Lapland as may be necessary to explain obscure allusions. We 
believe that the m is valuable, as throwing light on a little- 
known system of myths, and also as evidencing the ession 
of some imaginative power by a tribe usually regarded as the 
most degraded of the European races. 

The poem begins with an introduction referring to the small 
population of the country, and its deficiency in young ple, 
especially girls. It then describes the birth and the physical 
and mental characteristics of the Sun-childe. Then comes a 
description of the distant land, the goal of his journey. The 
poem literally rendered proceeds as follows :— 

Tidings have been told: 

A tale hath been chanted: 

Behind the Polar-star, 

To the west of the sun and moon, 

Are cliffs of gold and silver, 
Fire-hearth and net-stones (sic). 

Gold gleams there, silver shimmers. 
In the sea the rock mirrors itself, 
Smiles towards its own radiant image. 

Then comes a description of the Sun-childe sailing in a shi 
manned with the bravest heroes of Peivepele (sun-side), | 
favoured by the winds and the children of the sea (the waves), 
as well as by a certain marine demon, who was on board, saili 

before the east-wind, 
ar 
These lights of heaven gradually become as small as the north- 
star, which, on the other hand (when the heroes, after a year's 
voyage, reach the land of the giants), with its red and blinding 


htness, ap larger than the sun himself. On the Sun- 


daughter, who is en in heightening her attractions, and in 
washing at her board of pine-wood. Seeing him, she asks : 
“Whence comest thou? What 

Seekest thou? Seekest thou the cloth 

Of Death’s table? O Sun-childe! 

Beverage for my father, 

A dainty morsel for myself, 

An alluring meal for my brothers, 

A mess of meat for my brothers-in-law ! 

Before proceeding further, we should observe that in the 
mythology of Lapland, Radien-kiedde, the son of the supreme 
deity, son-Atahio (Might-father), creates the human soul, and 
then sends it to Madderattje (Earth-father). He takes the soul 
into his own body and brings it to Madderakka (Earth-mother), 
whose duty is to clothe it with a corporeal form. If the being 
is to become a male, she gives it over to Uksakka—if a female, 
to Sarakka, which goddesses bear the germ in their own bosoms 
until it is entrusted to the mortal mother. The Sun-childe 
answers— 


Have I sucked in with my mother’s milk, 
An heritage from mothers and fathers. 
With the milk Uksakka 
Understanding into my 

I seek a Stillness in the storm ; 

An Insight curbing pride ; 

A Friend in happiness, life, and death; 
In misfortune a good Counsel ; 

In happiness a Bridle ; 

A Com: tion for heart’s sorrow ; 
In need and oy vere a Consolation ; 

A Taster of the booty and prey ; 

A Foretaste of the pte world ; 

A Scion of us both. 


This declaration gratifies the maiden. Her blood flows more 
swiftly—her bosom surges up and down—she almost loses her 
self-command, but accepts in the following words :— 


“ We will mingle our families, 
hearts, 


Unite our 
In sorrow and in joy, O son 
Of my yet- mother !” 


She then betakes herself to her father, adding a prayer to her 
own deceased mother :— 
With the tears of love Ib 
My mother in the grave, 
Between sand and birchen bark.” 


She cannot obtain her father’s consent, unless her lover give 
some satisfactory proof of his prowess; and the old giant chal- 
lenges him to a species of duel :— 
“With ~~» 

Let us stretch our 

Let us strain our fingers, 

Let us try 

‘Whose knuckles are the tenderest, 

Whose wrists are the strongest.” 

The maiden, foreseeing that her lover’s hands would come out 
of the trial less successfully than her father’s, held out an iron 
cat-hook, the crooks of which were to be taken for the Sun- 
childe’s fingers (the giant, we shouid mention, was blind). When 
he had tried their strength, and found it surpass all expectations, 
he exclaimed rare 

The Sun-childe’s talon-wrists.” 


The maiden now tells the youth what he must offer to her 


oe “ As a gift for his daughter, 

A tun for mead, 

A tar-barrel for acid, (sic) 
A ploughland in addition.” , 
i becomes intoxicated, He keeps hold of the cat-hook 
last, he 


The 
and labours so that his sweat runs down. Moved at 
gives his consent, and betroths her :— 


Powerful sinews: strength into my breast 
The giant, sense-bereaved, 
Leadeth and placeth her 
On the skin of the whale, the sea-king, 
Cuts their little fingers, 
Mingles their blood together, 
Layeth hand in hand, 
Joineth breast to breast, , 
Uniteth their kisses, 
Banisheth the accursed 
Knots of jealousy. 
Severs their hands, loosens 
The knots of betrothal. 
a follows a banquet. The giant gives his daughter her 
wry 
m : 
The portion of the rough-haired daughter 
ion 
In the winged with hempen sails. : 
He asks his son-in-law proudly— : 
“ Can thy vessel carry a greater burden ? : 
Can the travelling swimmer carry more?” 3 
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The bride also has three chests brought on board, and a number 
of. other articles, which are described. Amongst them were 
many mystic triads of knots. Whilst all this was doing at the 
giant's, his song were absent, hunting walruses and whale- 
fishing—they returned, however, when the lovers had already 
sailed. They miss their sister, “the pride of the house,” and 


ask their father 
“ Who perceived the odour of her bosom ? 
To whom didst thou give her hand ? 
Who had heroic strength ? 
Who achieved manful deeds ? 
Who gladdens the young maiden ?” 
The answer they receive is— 
“The Sun-childe, the young sailor.” 
They immediately push off their boat, to pursue the bridal pair. 
The giant-brothers, who are strong rowers, soon near the vessel :— 
Already the stroke of the oars is heard : 
The rattle of the rowlocks draws nigh, 
Talking, murmuring, noise of waves. - 


The bride then loosens the first of the secret knots, and 
straightway— 
The wind fills the sail, 
Drives the ship on her course, 
Uplifts the billows— 
The giants are left behind, 

Inflamed with wrath, they grasp their oars still more strongly, 
and continue the pursuit with loud cries, challenges, and threats. 
Again they near the vessel. The bride asks the bridegroom 
whether the ship can sustain a wind still more vehement. He 
assures her that ‘‘ mast and sails are strong,” and she loosens the 
second knot :— 

Then Westwind be to blow, 
Upheaves the daughters of the sea, [the waves] 
Strongly strains the sails. 
The brothers pass out of sight; 
Their blood boils: their revenge is thirsting, 
’ They use their utmost strength ; 
They wipe away their bloody sweat : 
Their hands stiffen, their backs grow bent: 
Their fingers cleave cruelly, 
Pressing into the oars like hooks : 
Their hearts are hot; their boat swims on; 
The heaving waves of the sea are cleft : 
Already again they approach, 

The bride again asks if the ship can endure still more. She 
loosens the third knot, whereupon fearful weather comes on, 
with a rain-shower from the north-east, which 

Raised a storm, bent the mast, 
Shook the swollen sails, 
The ship reeled, lay on her beam-ends : 
eb ae herself fled away, 
id herself down on the keel, 
_And covered her closed eyes, , 

The young people, however, escaped happily, At sunrise the 
brothers climbed to the top of a mountain, to espy their sister’s 
course. Then were they all transformed by the sunlight, and 

Like statues of stone, 
ir ¢0 was to a cliff. 
na bear's hide, on the ae 
Of a two-year-old female reindeer, 
They brought down the bride 
Nearly to the human size, 
he axe from her chest 
idened the doors, 
Greatened the room, 
She brought forth the hero-sens (Kalla parneh), 


who are believed to have tamed the elk, and invented snow-shoes. 


The clan went forth to Sweden, 

With the son upgrown, unwedded. 

One branch stretched forth to the side of Russia, 

Another to the south, 

Behind the Danes and Jutes, 
With which historical annotation this singular production con- 
cludes. Sechiefner mentions another Leppish poem, entitled 
Peiven manah (Sun's children), which relates to the dealings of 
the daughter of the moon and the gun's daughter (the ancestress 
of our “ Sun-childe”) with certain reindeer calves, which they 
had caught and tamed. But this seems to be as yet accessible to 
Agrian scholars gelely. 


A WORD FOR SLAVERY.* 


Wwe are all familiar with the religious novel as a weapon of 
controversy, and with the abnormal logie peculiar to the 
fair disputants who select this mode of mingling in the fray. 
Tant pis pour les faits, said the Frenchman, when it was pointed 
out to him that the facts would not agree with his theory. But 
our femipine teachers are much more considerate towards the 
facts—they take effectual precautions that the facts shall pot be 
left in that undignified position, by the simple process of pre- 
viously altering them so as to meet the theo: It is the 
pleasantest way of arguing in the world, Do you want to prove 
that the Pope is Antichrist and Dr, Pusey one of the three frogs ? 
Don't trouble yourself by rammaging among the Fathers or dis- 
secting the Apocalypse. The feminine syllogism is. infinitely 


® The Olive-Brangh ; White Philadelphia: Leppincott. 
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more compendious, Write a novel—draw all the bad men 
Papists, and all the silly men Puseyites—let a well-dressed Dow- 

er, who has seen affliction, preach justifieation—introduce a 
pious steward with a Scotch aecent and a constant flow of texts 
—put all your sermons into the mouth of a beautiful young Jady 
of angelic character, who has undertaken the conversion of the 
hero, and ends by marrying him—and conviction will at once 
come home to every heart. How ean the creed of the nice 
people be false, or the creed of the odious people be true? And 
the advantage of this logic is that it can be pressed indifferently 
into the service of any faith, and will support the Agapemone as 
efficiently as the Tabernacle. No wonder that, giving, as it 
does, scope for the maximum of bitterness with the minimum of 
trouble, it forms a salient feature in modern polemics, 

Our cousins across the Atlantic are not stunned as we are with 
the din of conflicting Christian sects—unless, indeed, “our common 
Christianity” is elastic enough to include the Spiritualists and 
the Mormons, The Americans have,in the Slavery question, a 
controversy peculiarly their own, by which men’s thoughts are 
pretty well engrossed, and in which the dollar and the Decalogue 
are appealed to on both sides with equal confidence; and the 
novelists are as active and as illogical in this as in the logical 
arena, White Oak isa meek and diffident attempt to answer 
Uncle Tom. The authoress does not attempt to plead to 
the whole of Mrs. Stowe’s declaration. She does not seek to 
defend the entire savory system—she does not attempt to join 
issue on the character of Legree. She draws a distinction be- 
tween the slave-driver and the slave-owner. The one is a pander 
and a soul-trader, an outcast of society, with whom no decent 
Virginian would be on terms of intimacy—the other is a benig- 
nant and scriptural personage. How the patriarchal slave-owner 
is to dispense with the services of the Pariah slave-driver, in case 
his slaves should happen to increase beyond his means of sup- 
porting them, is a difficulty which does not seem to have occurred 
to our authoress. What is to become of the surplus popula- 
tion? Are they to be drowned? or thrown upon the rates? 
or is their support to hang like a millstone round the neck 
of the impoverished proprietor? Except this small over- 
sight, nothing is simpler than her reasoning. We are in- 
troduced to a slave estate in Virginia, whose perfections read 
like a classical description of the Fortunate Insule. The 
master is always considerate—the slaves always respectful. 
The blacks live with the whites in unrestrained intercourse, 
and express the most amiable feelings in the dialect which has 
been made familiar to us by “Lucy Neal.” The children are 
all taught in school, the adults are all admitted on terms of per- 
fect courtesy to the white man’s church. Flogging is unknown— 
the highest punishment ever inflicted is that of piving them 
their freedom. And it is no wonder that they feel so attached 
to their servitude, for their time seems to be principally passed in 
singing hymns, celebrating wedding feasts, and joking with the 
young lady of the house. She, of course, is finished off in the 

est “angel of sweetness” style, and contributes not a little to 
the Utopian halo which surrounds this patriarchal retreat. Of 
course, if White Oak Farm were a real sample of slave estates, 
and if you could be perfectly secure of its remaining so, the eb- 
jections to slavery, apart from slave selling, would be confined to 
a knot of fanatics. It is a mere question of statistics. Is mar- 
riage regarded or disregarded, are slaves taught or not taught, 
treated well or treated ill on the majority of slave estates? Few 
rsons are accustomed to denounce slavery on the nd of 

e inalienable rights of man; and whatever may be the feeling 
which long years of barbarity have now aroused against the 
very name, it certainly might have remained unmolested if it and 
its evils could have been practically severed. It is because the 
degradation and suffering of the negro seems to be inseparable 
from its working, that so many earnest men have refused to 
listen to any compromise short of abolition, It is idle to cite 
cases in which the frightful powers with which it invests fallible 
men have not been abused, The advocates of despotism have 
done the same, We know from history, and the negroes from 
sad experience, that the noble exceptions who have not been be- 

uiled by the temptation of absolute power are few and far 
tween, 

The moderate school, whose opinions this novel represents, 
think that slavery would be stripped of its horrors if slave-selling 
were forbidden, and slave testimony taken in a court of justice. 
It would be easy to reply that these would only extirpate its 
physical, and not its moral evils. But let the position be admit- 
ted, and what a frightful stain it casts on the character of the 
American people. It would be some palliation of the fearful 
things that are told of the “ peculiar institution,” if they were 
the mere sequitur of a political entanglement—one of those 
terrible dilemmas between anarchy and oppression to which all 
despotisms in these days must come at last, But this school 
of thinkers must look upon their countrymen as little better 
than fiends if they believe that in a country where the law is a 
mere reflex of popular feeling these horrors have been so long 
gratuitously encouraged. 

The authoress entitles her work an “ Olive-branch,” and seems 
to hope that it may aid in reconciling the extreme partisans of 
either side ; and the mode in which she proposes to attain this 
benevolent end is by roundly abusing them both, Havin 

atified the South by painting slave-drivers in colours whi 
fire. Stowe could hardly deepen, she proceeds with the utmost 
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impartiality to twit the North on its inconsistent prejudice 
against colour. This is the Abolitionists’ sorest point, and the 
aweetest salye--sweet as atu guogue always is—to the uneasy 
eonseiences of their opponents. Tnow visionary their chimera, 
the unpelfishness and geal of most philanthropists have merited 
and extorted the respect ef the world; but how is it possible to 
respect the earnestness of those who are prepared to conyulse 
their country for a 4 rights to equal liberty, while they are 
mselves banning him, as if he were plague-stricken, from 
1, and sehool, and church? While this feeling lasts, it is im- 
possible to believe that Abolitionism is anything more than a party 
watchword, Thata black cannot be equal and unequal to a white 
at the same time, is not a proposition so abstruse that those who 
reverse it can plead delusion, Yet, as an illustration of the 
superierity of example to the most logieal teaching, it is worthy 
ef note that Maine, whose frontier position exposes her more 
than any other State to British influence, is the only one in which 
by law and custom black and white are really equal. 
It is net n to go into the features of this book eon- 
sidered as a novel; for it is, to all intents and purposes, not a 


. novel, but a a. The machinery is of the slightest and 


most eonventionaldescription ; the stock characters, the lover and 
the villain, are introduced as a matter of form, like harlequin and 
pantaloon in a Christmas drama; but they retire early in the 
persomenes, and evidently feel that they are superfluous. The 
t of the authoress’s taste evidently lies in the direction of con- 
troversy ; and, accordingly, all her energy is devoted to elabo- 
rating her abstract posse arguments, and brightening the 
touches of her slavery Paradise. Of other matters there is a 
rar seant admixture. Perhaps the following scene of inner 
Philadelphian life, painted by a Philadelphian, is worth repro- 
cucing. An unhappy slave, driven from his blissful servitude for 
the offence of running away, takes up his quarters at the house 
of a Quaker abolitionist, who has been unlucky enough to marry 
a strong-minded woman :—~ 
Tip had found employment in the house of friend Uriah Sneckman. We 
might, perhaps, to speak more accurately, have substituted Mrs, Priscilla in 
Uriah, for the lady, being a woman of strong mind, was of far 


ng 
fons account in the Sneckman economy than her meek and patient husband. 


“* My dear, how does thee like thy new man-servant ?” inquired Uriah, at 
the breakfast table, some weeks after Tip had been in her employ. 

What is the reason, Uriah, that thee persists in calling me thy dear f” 
responded Priscilla, in a tone which was by no means edif to her spouse, 
“T have told thee again and again that I cannot and will not either admire 
or endure this acquiescence en thy part with the vulgar prejudices, or modes 
speech even, which seem to imply the superiority of thy sex over mine; 


of 
thee will be ‘dearing! tinually. 


equality.” "Thee Knows that,” replied Uriab. 
that,” i r 
“Then forbear thy unscomly epithets, Ag regards the man-servant 
Timothy, gan plainly thas Sipe and peies wil bo to teach him 
the the knowledge which is essential to the maintenance of 
ional se}f-respect. 
“Well, thee knows best,” said Uriah, handing his empty cup to be re- 
i with coffee, Priscilla; but, I must 
say, Timothy takes excellent care of my old horse.” 
Tho horse is as much mine as thine,” retorted Prisci 
Call the beast thy horse: it matters not,” replied Uriah, 
“Yea, but it does matter,” said she of the strong mind. 
# Certainly it does, if thee thinks so,” replied the other. 
breakfast, gow word is wife it 
safe to discuss any other subject, laid her hand upon 
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as was answered forthwith by a damsel of some fifty summers, who, like 
Tip, had been only recently mneaged to minister to Priscilla Sneckman. 
nae = y into the kitchen, to get his breakfast,” 

“ Be jabers, Mistress Sneckman, and ef ye think the likes o’ Bri is 
to nit in the wil nagar, bo the 
eonthrary,” replied Bridget. 


“Ts thes, Bridget, if theo not 


“ Ye may discharge me, marm,” replied the dutiful *but I'll not 


“ Go thy way, Bridget,—go thy way,” sgid Uriah. “Thy words are im- 
un g and unsavory.” 

: che the powers, if ye’re afther beddin’ me call that nagur, ye may 
jist eall him in yepsel’,” replied Bridget, leaving her employers to own 


tions, 
“My patience is completely worn ot with that woman,” exclaimed 


* What is will eoncerning her ?” ized Uriah, 
Nei ” Uriah, 


meetings which ape to be this week, and I shall want 
m said 

Bo thee will,” Uriah assented. “Perhaps thee had better bear with her 


“Thee had better said Priscilla. 
The beck, hove riah, quietly folding his hands, 
book, however, is scarcely worth criticism, except for the 
ight throws on one—and that the least eben die the 
schools into which American thought on the subject of 
slavery is mainly divided. Our newspapers take care to 
duce to us the choicest flowers of Southern eloquence, and we 
have been deluged with Abolitionist literature; but it is not 
often that we hear the voice of the more humane and moderate 
slaveowners, of whose existence all travellers assure us, and whose 
virtues so much, 


INDIGENOUS RACES.® 


MESSES. NOTT and Gliddon may fairly claim a distinguished 
place among the few writers who are at once scientific and 
widely read. Their last volume, the Types of Mankind, has 
already passed through eight editions, e heavy-looking quarto 
before us will probably be less successful only because the subject 
is Jess fresh, This popularity is in no possible way owing to the 
style of the chief contributors; for, throughout two-thirds of the 
letter-press, there is no attempt at word-painting, or even at 
common clearness of method. The fact ia that almost every one 
is anxious to know a little about what may be called pepelnsntiy 
the history of man; and except in the great works of Prichard, 
which are by no means up to level of modern science, there 
exists no standard authority on these matters for the general 
reader, who cannot glean here and there from anatomical mono- 
graphs, or the papers and journals of scattered societies, The 
works with which Messrs. Nott and Gliddon have attempted to 
supply these deficiencies are of sterling and solid value, Men 
trained under one of the patriarchs of ethnological science, and 
who use up everything in life with sole reference to their pecu- 
liar study, have a right to put forward their conclusions with 
some aut wig and their claims will certainly not be diminished 
by the fact that they have associated in their labours other 
workers possessed of that special knowledge in which they them- 
selyes were wanting, Although, therefore, the former volume 
was in some respects a fuller harvest of experience, the second 
contains an abundant after-crop, 
But a word requires’ te be said about the way in which his 
editorial functions have been discharged by Mr. Gliddon, 
through whose hands alone the volume has, in fact, passed, His 
interests are by no means purely scientific, In expending and 
putting forth the great doctrine of the Mortonian school, that 
man, like all other animals, originated at different times and from 
different centres, he has drawn down upon himself a storm of abuse 
from abolitionists and theologians. In revenge, a very lengthy 
article of his own is devoted to the disproof of a physical unity 
of descent ; and notes are interpolated throughout the pages of 
his associates in which the faith and arguments of his opponents 
are unsparingly assailed, All this is sufficiently amusing, but it 
is very absurd, What the onre meg be in America we know not ; 
but f at mass of the English public are certainly not 
responsible for the noisy fanaticism of pulpit and platform 
orators, Men here commonly believe that all nations are literally 
of one family ; but they think 80 because the doctrine was started 
b Prichard, and has been endorsed by Owen, Wiseman, and 
‘iiller, When the fatal materialism of a theory which places 
mind and character at the mercy of soil and climate, has been fully 
shown to have no foundation in science, the public will readily 
believe that Cuvier was not descended from an African Albino, 
and that Mr. Gliddon’s posterity are in no danger of being 
sold as slaves, even should the family continue to live under the 
hot sun of a tropical climate. Meanwhile, we can assure him 
that the number of Englishmen “ morally brave enough to avow 
poimnsoletio doctrines” is pretty exactly the number of those who 
hold them, All such views may be preached in ehurch, uttered 
in Parliament, or printed in books, not, indeed, without exciting 
controversy, but with the most absolute social safety; and we 
trust that a gentleman who can tell us so much about 
logy will be content, henceforth, not to fritter away his powers 
on irrelevant questions. It is beneath the dignity of science to 
suppose that its results can be subordinated to those of any 
other method of inquiry; and assuredly no rational Christian 
has the amallest fear that his faith will be found jn opposition 
to the independent study of nature. Mr. Gliddon’s violence 
will disgust many who agree with him, and may induce some sus- 
picion of the strength of his cause; but it will only gain him a 
cheap triumph over a herd of nameless pamphleteers, to whom 
it is celebrity and success to have the anger of a sgientific 
man, and to be embalmed in his pages, 
The articles in the present volume are less connected with the 
structural sciences of man than the papers in Types of Mankind 
were. There are, however, two exceptions; and one of these, 
Dr, Nott’s chapter on the Influences of Climate, is, we think, 
the best in the at once the most novel, the most solid, and 
the best written, Its leading idea is, that every distinct family 
of men has its separate localtty on the globe, out of which, on 
pain of extinction, it cannot wander. A negro colony is impos- 
sible in Scotland, and Europeans die in Africa; even in Algiers 
it would seem that the French colony is only maintained b 
petual importations, The common idea that a race can be 
acclimated is a fallacy—the exposure to yellow fever or malaria 
in no single instance heightens, but rather reduces, the capacity 
of endurance in the first generation of colonists. The attacks, 
indeed, may be less violent, but the constitution is impaired, 
and they and their children are shorter-lived than the dwellers 
in the natural home of the race. Only by intermixture with 
the Fauna peculiar to the district—for instance, when a drop 
of black blood flows in the Anglo-American's veins—is propor- 
tionate immunity from the ravages of the disease ts. qosemen 
obtained, There is, however, one race—the Jewish—which seems 
cremated from the laws of climate, It flourishes in India, where 
the European scarcely lives ont one generation—it multiplies in 


| 
go 
i e's 
iil have my month's wage. A month's wa a} wage, jist 
Priscilla, 
manners, then, yn ean be suited to thy liking. Net that I wish to 
dictate, or even to counsel thee. I will go and call Timothy myself, for peace’ 
sake.” 
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Algiers, and has vigorous colonies in Russia. Now the inference 
from all these laws is very much in favour of permanence of ty 

the great fact of ethnolo We must disregard as inappreciable 
the influence of Moorish legions in England, or Arab invasions of 
the South of France, in the certainty that the exotic colonists died 
out gradually, leaving no trace in the population. Consequently 
we may reject the theory of the Comte fe Gobineau, that Rome 
perished because the true Italian type of its population was 
swamped by a large admixture of Syrian immigrants. Of course 
the certainty of history is very greatly increased, if we 
suppose that the different tribes of the earth have all along 
fluctuated within certain limits. On the other hand, a curious 
influence in the direction of variety deserves at least to be 
indicated, if it cannot be worked out. The spread of certain 
races is affected very much by their epochs of civilization. 
During the wild centuries of ruin which succeeded the fall of 
the Roman Empire, the strong hand and fearless heart of the 
German carried him into every land as anoble or a king. German 
was then the court language at least in Paris, in Russia, and 
Hungary. But as peace has re-established the equilibrium of 
races, Kelts and Slaves are increasing rapidly upon the world, 
where they no longer hold their lives by the unequal tenure of 
the sword. Probably, Keltic blood at this moment predominates 
in the United States, and Austria is losing more and more its 
claim to be considered a German Power. The effect of these 
gradual changes will pretty certainly be read in the history of 
the next century. 

A paper by Dr. Meigs, on “ The Cranial Characteristics of the 
Races of Men,” will be interesting to those who have studied the 
subject, but cannot be said to be very valuable in itself. It is a 
diffuse and desultory composition, with little of new result in it. 
But it gives some interesting measurements of skulls from the 
Mortonian Museum, of which Dr. Meigs is curator. The great 
defect about these is that they are not numerous enough to 
inspire confidence. But the results given are sufficiently curious. 
It appears that the skulls of highest capacity are the Swedish—a 
fact from which we may probably infer t their race is the 
— in Europe, and has not intermarried with the savages it 

as conquered. The average of German crania is almost »; 
lower than what the Swedish attain; but exceptional cases, as 
Tiedemann found, have attained the highest development ever 
known. Intermediate between these two Teutonic varieties 
comes the totally different stock of the Finns, whom we are 
accustomed to look upon as Asiatic, and of semi-barbarous 
ancestry. But this and the analogous facts of their strong 
nationality and distinct lite talent, seem to show that they 
are abundantly capable of the highest civilization. And as the 
resent Magyars are of the same stock which is said to have 
its home among the Ostiaks of Russia in Asia, it may be a 
fair question whether we are not to regard with suspicion the 
descriptions on record of the first invaders under Arpad. It is 
pares: probable that the kinsmen of the Finns, and the ances- 
tors of a people which clings with so much pride to its 
national type, can have been the ferocious cannibals whose 
hideous apparition Liutprand describes. Dr. Meigs, indeed, 
regards the Hungarians as Mongolic, but he appears rather 
loosely to use the terms Mongolic and Finnic as interchange- 
able. And his belief in the sufficiency of anatomical data to 
determine the history of a race, though not unnatural in a 
physicist, inspires us with some distrust where so few genuine 
remains have been preserved. Indeed, his assertion that the 

hysical type of the Magyars has been changed contradicts his 
belief that their habits and tone of thoughts are Mongolic. 
If ethnology is ever to possess a genuine classification, it must 
be based on those archetypal thoughts which underlie the con- 
stitution of the mind, and ot which human form and language are 
merely embodiments. 

We reserve for future examination M. Maury’s Paper on 
Language, M. Pulsky’s on Art, and Mr. Gliddon’s on the existing 
controversy between Science and the American pulpit. 


VIOLET: OR, THE DANSEUSE.* 


L ty is now several years since this touching and powerfully 

written tale first appeared. It then attracted not only the 
attention, but the warm admiration, of the few readers who were 
best qualified to judge of its merits; but it never made any way with 
the general public, and may be said to have been a lost book— 
never — of, never to be seen on shelves, or to be procured 
at circulating libraries. Mr. Routledge has now published it in 
a cheap form, and any one, therefore, who wishes, may easily 
obtain it. It is scarcely possible that it should again fail to be 
widely read. It is so graphic, so true, so moving; and yet it is 
but the history of a poor ballet-dancer, who has the misfortune 
to love a gentleman well enough to become his victim. Violet 
is the daughter of a fiddler, and, being born with the two misfor- 
tunes of a lovely person and a feeling heart, has the additional 
burden thrown on her of an education which, if not very good, is 
sufficiently refined to make her only fit to love a man in a station 
above her own. She finds such a lover, and her love ends as 
such loves are apt to end—in the breaking of her father’s heart, 


in the growing coldness of her lover, and in her own self-inflicted 
death. ae such a story is painful, perhaps, but vulgar 
and prurient.. How is it that Violet escapes this stamp of de- 


* Violet: or, the Danseuse, Cheap Edition. London: Routledge, 1857, 


gradation, and that the frailty of a dancing-girl is made not only a 
beautiful but an elevating subject P 

It is, in the first place, because the story is manifestly written 
by a person who has the capacity of loving. This is a very rare 
gift; and it is probably well for the happiness of mankind that 
it is not more common. But, however this may be, it is cer- 
tainly rare. Affection, devotion, a union of sympathies, a simi- 
larity of tastes, all shades of fondness—these are to be met 
with every day, and still more frequent is the inclination for a 
pretty face, and the delightful pastime of flirtation. But 
the intense love of deep passion, is only a very casual visitor to 
mankind, and most happy couples go to their graves without 
having for a moment experienced it. And yet it is in a certain 
way intelligible, imposing, and fascinating as a subject of con- 
templation, even to those who cannot feel it. They are near 
enough to the verge of the precipice to gaze with interest into the 
abyss. If, by chance, we come across a man or woman whom we 


know or guess to be capable of loving, we are moved with an 

undefinable sympathy, and an emotion of admiration and almost 

= — t is such an impression that is produced upon us by 
iolet. 


Then, again, Violet has the charm of thorough reality. If 
the story is not exactly a true story, you may see that it is based 
on very vivid memories of past feeling and past sorrows. When 
we hear the first outline of the tale, we might naturally — 
it was but the story of a weak and lovely girl led astray by a 
roué. This is not so. Violet is a woman of noble heart, of great 
delicacy, of true affection for those about her. D’Arcy, her 
lover, though a man accustomed to indulge the vices of his age 
and station, is capable of generosity, and even of a limited self- 
conquest. The interest of the book may be said mainly to turn on 
the good qualities of the lovers. It depicts ina simple way, and 
as if narrating nothing but the plain unavoidable facts, each 
step in this path of misery, each circumstance that carries 
the poor girl away from her peace, each struggle between 
her good feelings and her fatal passion. It also exhibits, 
with equal force, the fluctuations in the feelings of her lover; 
and yet these fluctuations, and every change of thought and 
conduct, are kept within the bounds of what a person in the 
supposed situation might aay, Sy te There is no soaring 
of a fictitious, romantic love. D’Arcy knows that he could not 

sibly marry Violet—she knows it too. The question with 
fim is whether he shall spare a creature so pure, so loving, 
and so sweet—the question with her is whether she can live 
without him. The author perceives, and makes the reader 
perceive, that persons holding this position to each other might 
escape the last issue of their passion, and that slight circum- 
stances would decide what the end would be. The slight cir- 
cumstances by which the balance is made to incline against the 
purity of Violet are so natural and trifling, and yet so effectual, 
as to indicate a very high —_ of art in the contrivance of 
them, could we not be sure that it is not art, but memory, that 
has been at work. 

Nor can the story be called immoral. Partly it is the drawing 
of the character of Violet that preserves it from the taint. What- 
ever may be the issue of love, yet if it is in itself, and taken in 
its best aspect, a pure and noble passion, it can never be entirely 
debasing to read or hear of. Buta still stronger preservative is 
found in the deep persuasive mournfulness that pervades the 
book. The author is absorbed in the awfulness of the thought 
that such things should be so terribly real. It is this conscious- 
ness and expression of reality that enables the writer to a 
duce a moral effect without scarcely one moral remark. at 
set deductions of a useful lesson could equal in effect the feeling 
of sadness with which a clear-seeing mind and a compassionate 
heart regard the ruin of a girl who deserves a better fate? 
The anther seems overwhelmed with “the pity of it.” There 
is no morbidness, no forced exaggeration of sympathy in 
this, no compliance with the humours either of the world that 
holds by the Pharisee, or of the world that makes capital out of 
the publican and sinner. From the first page of the book to the 
last there is not a touch of melodrama; but its quiet sorrowful- 
ness and sense of stern reality go to the heart, and furnish as 
much food for thought as anything except experience can bestow. 

We do not wish to puff or praise this tale, or to recommend 
it to the perusal of any one who thinks such a subject dangerous. 
There may, perhaps, be gentle and innocent minds whom it would 
pain more te it caste! rofit. But of one thing we are certain 
—that any one who ood understand it, who could comprehend 
the feelings described, and realize the life in which they are 
supposed to be exhibited, and who yet could receive anything 
but great good from reading it, must have opened it with a heart 
already depraved, and an imagination irretrievably corrupt. 


AN AMERICAN NAVAL SURVEY.* 


Wwe should be sorry to take this book as a specimen of 
American literature, or its writer as a re tative of 
the navy of the United States. He has ers = Fars tell; and 
if he had anything, he does not know how to tell it. Without 


* My Last Cruise; or, Where we went to, and What we saw: ing an 
F Japan, Kamtsc’ a, Siberia, an ‘ou moor River. 

y A.W Habersham, Lieutenant U.S. Navy, and late of the North Pacific 


Surveying and i J.B, 
London: Tritbner and Co. 1857. 
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a single qualification to write a book of travels, without the 
slightest literary or scientific attainments, without zeal in his 
rofession, without the patriotic spirit of an officer or the 
eelings of a gentleman, we have only to ask why Lieut. Haber- 
sham has published at all. In his last (and it is his gorth) 
weary page, he acknowledges that “another work is needed to 
do justice to the expedition in which he was engaged, because 
hitherto little or no notice of it has been taken.” Mr. Haber- 
sham has certainly succeeded in forestalling any interest which 
the expedition in which he was engaged might have called 
forth. It was sent out in June, 1853, with the object of 
surveying a limited area in the North Pacific, and of correcting 
the errors of existing charts. It consisted of the Vincennes 
sloop of war, the screw steamer John Hancock, the brig Por- 
poise, the schooner Fenimore Cooper, and the store ship John 
Kennedy. Of these vessels the Kennedy was dismissed the 
service, the Porpoise was lost, the Vincennes returned home in 
1856, and the "Moncieh and Cooper in October, 1855. Mr. 
Habersham sailed first in the Kennedy, but on the “ reor- 
ganization of the expedition” he was transferred to the Han- 
cock. By way of contrast to what occurs in our own service, we 
will pursue the official history of the expedition. 

The five ships were directed to rendezvous at the Cape of Good 
Hope, on the 20th September. ‘Then was discovered ”—that 
is, three months after sailing, and in the very first trip across the 
Atlantic—“ the dilapidated condition” of the Kennedy ; while the 
Vincennes, Porpoise, and Hancock were each reported as being 
in want of repairs.” ‘20,000 dollars was the bill for less than 
a three months’ cruise from the navy-yards of New York and 
Norfolk.” On the gth November, the squadron again sailed— 
the Hancock and Cooper for Batavia, followed by the Kennedy, 
while the Vincennes and Porpoise made for Hong Kong, wid 
Australia. At Hong Kong, the expedition was to reassemble, 
which it succeeded in doing, though at what time we are 
not informed. The results are not creditable. “The Kennedy 
is condemned” —“the Captain of the Porpoise had been 
deprived of his command’—Commodore Perry, of the + 
expedition, sends home Commodore Ringgold, of the Vin- 
eennes. The officers of the North Pacific expedition seem to 
have deserted wholesale, or, as Mr. Habersham expresses it, 
‘left us, and joined the vessels of Perry's squadron.” And, 
in the end, Lieut. Habersham finds himself rated as sailing- 
master of the Hancock, his adventures in which form the volume 
before us. But things had not gone on well even before, as they 
certainly did not after this reorganization was found to be neces- 
=. e hear of a quarter-master who “became disgusted 
with the expedition, aa left the service of his country ;”’ and, 
at Singapore, “there are several desertions,” for which Mr. 
Habersham “could not blame the sailors, for the work on which 
we are to be steadily engaged for years ’—i.e., for two years— 
“was enough to break down jackasses.” According to his 
account, the expedition was throughout both miserably found 
and miserably handled. The famous Zransit seems to be the 
model of the American naval service. The Porpoise foundered 
in a typhoon, and every page contains complaints of the Hancock ; 
and, in the middle of the cruise, we find the gallant Lieutenant 
chuckling over, and sympathizing with, the candid announcement 
of the whole crew, that they would desert on the very first oppor- 
tunity. Not that this unpatriotic conduct is confined to the 
crew; “the hardships of the cruise, combined with a latent 
distaste for the sea,” disgusted Mr. E. O. Carnes, the sailing- 
master, with the navy, and caused him, ‘before he had been 
more than a twelvemonth afloat,” nobly to resign his warrant. 

If Lieut. Habersham is to be trusted, the proceedings of the 
American Navy Board present a strange contrast to those of the 
British Admiralty. Think of a surveying expedition which is 
utterly crippled in a run to the Cape, and of which two ships out 
of three are found to be rotten! This is Lieut. Habersham’s 
account of the John Hancock :— 

The Old John was once an honest old water-tank and anchor-hoy in the 


. Boston Navy-yard. She had a steam-engine and propeller, and after a 


while there was a talk of sending her to sea, and she actually got to the 
West Indies, when her officers turned round and came back. Whey had 
enough of her. 
And this harbour drudge was actually sent on a voyage round 
the world—that voyage being a surveying cruise, which neces- 
sitates the ship being in the ugliest possible places. To fit her 
for this work she was lengthened to the awful proportions of 
152 feet, with less than twenty-two feet beam. This preposterous 
vessel was bark-rigged, and though balanced with some fifty 
tons of pig-iron, so crank that she all but turned over when a 
boat was hoisted. She dived, she dipped, she did everything 
but steam or sail—she was a disgrace to the country, the laughing- 
stock of foreign officers, and a constant source of misery to her 
crew. Without steam she was a log—with steam she was always 
on the point of foundering. The tub, the coffin, &c., are the 
ge terms in which her officers salute the John Hancock. 
he breaks her propeller, and only does not come to grief by 
being mostly immovable. She is always, accordin to Ler his- 
torian, getting into the most perilous places, but, thanks to her 
capacity for standing still, no Now after all came of it. 
hese are not the materials out of which to make an agreeable 
account of avoyage. Every element which renders the wearisome 
records of our Arctic voyages tolerable, and even animating, is 
wanting in this American cruise. The love, almost human, 
of a sailor for his ship, does not seem to have any existence 


in the Transatlantic marine; nor is the loyal devotion of a 
man-of-war’s crew to the service at ail an American ¢ 
teristic. The foulest imprecation which the professional growler 
of the ship can hurl at the John Hancock is “ her 
miserable timbers; if she’d only them Congress chore as 
her crew, them in the Cabinet as her officers, and the old Pre- 
sident for her cap'n, I'd as soon see her sink as float, shiver 
her!” We have no = records of any attempts on the 
part of the officers to humanize the crews; and there seems 
to be no spirit of patriotism or real love of the service in the 
expedition. It is mere task-work—grumbling on the quarter- 
deck, and grumbling before the mast. The only motive in 
working the ship is to keep her afloat to the nearest port, and that 
nearest port being San Francisco, it is hailed as a convenient 
place—for desertion. The present book is published, as is avowed 
at p. 503, for the exalted object of furthering “a bill now before 
Congress for the relief of the officers and men of the North Pacific 
Surveying and Exploring Expedition.” Even the promotion that 
rewarded their services is saluted by the parting shot—of which 
we are happily unable to discover the joke—‘ it was to bogus ele- 
vations our professional prospects were ac- 
tually changed for the worse. Who among these men will again 
volunteer for a surveying and exploring voyage around the 
world?” Not, we venture to say, Lieut. Habersham. 

Written with this mean object and with these degraded 
views of duty, it is no wonder that the narrative is ineffably 
dull. It is meant to be smart, but the wit hangs fire. 


chief explosions are in the headings of the chapters, of which 


a single specimen will suffice. ‘“ How brass buttons are 
veleal in Japan, and how partridges are there transformed into 
singing birds—How we explored a sea-god’s temple, and how a 
German explorer preferred remaining outside.” The chronicles 
of the purser’s gun, facetiously called “‘ old bust-proof,” are given 
at wearisome length; twenty-three pages are dedicated to the 
pursuit of a bear which, after having been shot through the head 
and heart, got off; and we have twenty pages dedicated to a 
chase of a whale which also escaped. A shipwreck which came 
to nothing gives occasion for some awfully fine writing. The 
ship is rushing upon a reef— 

Certain and instantaneous death awaited us, and at the end of afew seconds 

ible salvation was in store for him who should a broken spar or 

uoyant cask, when the ship’s hull should be und from under us, and the 
confused mass of shattered timbers, tan gear, and mangled forms, 
should be swept over the boiling line of breakers into the fathomless water 
beyond. The moment was at hand when the weak man was to find a speedy 
end, and the strong man was to feel his sinewy arm slowly deaden from the 

rotracted labour of self-preservation ; slowly but surely all flesh must sink. 

rave hearts were now to die, and fond hearts in another hemisphere were to 
weep their unknown fate. Men cease to breathe, and with half-closed eyes 
and muscles of iron, &c. &c.—the devoted ship sweeps on— 
and sweeps clean over the reef; because no reef ever existed. 
It was merely a strong current which these admirable seamen 
had mistaken for breakers; and they “ bless a merciful Being 
who had smiled upon his helpless creatures, and strengthened the 
broken reed in that moment of dire calamity” in which there was 
absolutely no danger at all; for “ their eyes had deceived them.” 
After this we are sceptical enough to remember that a bad car- 
penter is always complaining of his tools ; and we are not without 
our suspicions that the mishaps of the expedition in general, and 
of the 5 ener in particular, were owing as much to the officers and 
crew as totheship. On one occasion Mr. Habersham regrets his 
deficiency in scientific acquirements; and his brother officers 
seem to be equally wanting in the ordinary accomplishments 
which are necessary in an exploring voyage. Nota single note- 
worthy contribution to geography or ethnology can we discover 
in the whole volume, which is variegated, we cannot say embel- 
lished, by some trumpery woodcuts of scenery, which forcibly 
recal the landscapes of the willow-pattern plates, and two or 
three bad steel engravings, of which the most noticeable is an 
indecent print of Japanese women bathing. What we gather 
from the oo is, that it is the fashion of American officers to 
swagger when on shore, and by way of showing their estimate of 
Commodore Perry’s treaty with Japan to kick all Japanese (illus- 
trated by a woodcut of this conciliatory piece of diplomacy) 
who refuse to obey the local regulations—that it is de rigueur 
to sneer at English soldiers as “dressed-up ramrods”—that onl 
in a Russian settlement is the virtue of hospitality practi 
—that “bear,” “hare,” and “gull” are the plural as well as 
singular forms of those substantives—and, which perhaps is the 
only useful higt in the whole volume, that the rivers in Siberia 
abound with salmon, which, now that Scotland and Norway 
are fished out, is information acceptable to the fly-fisher. 

As to the especial service on which the a was sent, 
we are unable minutely to test the value of the survey. Lieut. 
Habersham summarily asserts that all the charts are wrong, and 
that he and his brother officers have set them all right. He does 
not give more than a single instance of this; but it is one in 
which we are unable to contradict him pointedly :— 2 

The observations prove the best charts to be dangerously incorrect. U; 
one occasion saad the ship’s position on the chart to be some distazies in 
shore. When this took place we were in lat. 58° 40° N., and long. 158° 43’ E. 
the beach bearing from south-east to south-west, and distant about five miles, 

We can only say that this spot is correctly laid down—it is at 
the head of the Gulf of Penjinsk, in the map of Eastern Siberia, 
in the very common atlas published by the Useful Knowledge 
Society. At p. 415, this accurate surveyor states that from Cape 
Lapatka, the most southern point of Kamtschatka, to the mouth 
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of the Amoor, be could hear of the two towris, Penjinsk and 
Okotsk, together with Taousk, Ola, and Armen, and Ayan, “as 
the only settlements on that entire coast line ’—that is, a distance 
of about 3ooo miles. We can only remark that we have counted in 
the above map the names of thirty-two distinct settlements along 
this very coast-line, of several of which the population is given. At 
one of these oe ye: an, near the mouth of the Amoor—it seems 
that the English ron paid a wey woe in the late war, 
of which the following anecdote is told : ith rare politeness, 
the retreating Russian ——— orders withthe superintendent 
of the Fur Compan ny to put his house and billiard-table at the dis- 
osal of the allied o ; which accommodation was gratefully ac- 
nowledged by French ‘breeding, but the English officers took 
away all the-balls and cues.” Mr. Habersham eoncludes this story 
by the “sincere hope that this book may reach England, if it be 
only to let them see how some of the officers of H.B.M.’s frigate 
Sibyl ~ uited the high-bred and considerate courtesy of the 
Russian Governor of Ayan, during the simmer of 1855.” Owing 
something to the high-bred and considerate courtesy of Lieut. 
Habersham, of the United States steam-frigate John Hancock, we 
are glad of the opportunity of gratifying his wish. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. PICCOLOMINT has 

the honour to inform the N ality and the Publie, that her 
ENEFIT will take place on aN E ae G, Ju bop The Entertainments 
will comprise the Second Act of LA FIGLIA DEL B MENTO, Maria, Malle. 
Procotomint; La Marchesa, Mdile. Poma; Tonio, Signor treme Sergente Sulpizio, 
Signor Beutrrrr. The Last Act of IL TROVATORE; Leonora, Malle. Spezza; 
ena, Madame Atsowt; Il Conte di Lano, my Ferrando, 
or Manrico, Si The Aet of Verv1's Opera, LA 
AVIATA; Violetta, Mdlle, Germont Geor, io, or BENEVENTANO; 
Signor Givewtst. For the Time, Donizettt's Opera, 
I MARTIRI, including the grand duo, “Ti suon dell Angelicke ;” 


Maile. Procotomin1; Poliuto, Signor with 
Ballet Department, embracing the talent of Madame Rosa dile. Boscnettt, 
Mesdiles. Pasquatt, Mortaccut, and 


On TUESDAY next, JULY 7th, Madame ‘Rosatr will make her First Appearance 
this Season in 4 New Ballet Divertissement, founded on MARCO SPADA. 
Aono for Boxes, Stalls, and Tic kets, to be made at the Box Office of the Theatre, 


i BEN EDICL’S LAST GRAND MORNING CONCERT at 
S THEATRE, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 8th. Rosstwr's 
Mater, ” by Mdlles. and ALBow1; Signors 
Baanam, Bewsventano, Corsi, ViaLerti, 
and Bextetrs. The Broussil Familly, La Petite d’iisestt, and other eminent instru- 
mental performers have been engaged for this occasion. Boxes, two, three, and four 
guineas; Pit Stalls, 2is.; Pit, 7s.; Gallery Stalls, 6s.; can be had of Mz, BENEDICT, 
2, 2, Manchester-square ; or at the Box-office at the Theatre. 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. Last Night but Four of the 
Season.—IL DON GIOVANNI.—On THURSDAY next, JULY 9th, an EXTRA 
NIGAT, will be re Mozarr’s Caer-p’aouves, with the following unprecedented 
cast > —Zerlina, Mdile. Prccotomryr; Donna Anna, Mdlle. Spezta ; and Donna Elvira, 
Mdille. Don Giovanni, Signor BBNEVENTANO; Leporello, 
Massetto, Signor Cors1; Il Commendatore, Signor Viavertr; Don Ottavio, 
Signor Groeteyt. The Minuet in the Rall Scene will oo danced by Mdiles. Pasqvatt, 
Morvacent, Marrs, and Corps de Ballet, Conductor, Signor From 
to the grand work of the Immortal Composer, the following artistes of the establish- 
ment have consented to lend their assistance to increase the effect of the majestic 
Finale of the first Act, including the chorus, “ Viva la Libetta:’” MM. Rercnarpr, C. 
Beanam, Bortarpt, Dr Soros, and ; Mesdames Pema, 
Beart, Fazio, and Ramos. Toconclude with the new Ballet Divertissement, 
founded on the celebrated ballet M. Maziturer) of MARCO SPADA (arranged by 
Signer Rowzayt in two parsed , thé principal parts by Madame Rosart, Mdiles. 
Karetye, Pasquatt, Mortaccnt; Signors Ronsan1, Baratri, and M, Massor, &c., &c, 
A Limited number of poy on the Half-Circle Tier have been = reserved for the 
public, and may be had at the Box-office at the Theatre, price 21s. £1 11s, 6d. each. 


SOUTH RENGINGION MUSEUM is now OPEN to the 
Public daily, from Ten till Four, and on Monday and Thursday from 
8 free ; Wednesdays, 


Seven till Ten. Admission on Monda yer and 
By Order of the Committee of Council on Edueation. 


‘Thursdays, and Fridays, Sixpenee each Person 
OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. teat Collection of Works of 
Art, consisting of Enamels, in Ivory, and Decorative Clocks and 
Watches, ‘will be exhibited to the Public at this ‘eseah until the 10th of Jaly, 1857. 
These objects were contributed to June Meeting of the Fine Arts Club, and the 
possessors have Wberally consented to allow them to remain for public inspection 
during the above period, 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTE 
GEORGE BARCLAY, y 
[ARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., , Deputy-Chairman 
One-third of the Premium on Insuranees of a0 upwards, for "the whole term 
of bife, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, to be paid off at convenience; or the 
Directors will lend sums of £50 and averds, on the security of Policies effected with 
this Company for the whole term of | ae when they have poy! an adequate value. 
Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the Profits are assi 0 Policies every fifth year, 
and may be app lied to inerease the sum instred, to an payment in Sek, 
At the fifth appropriation of profits for the fve, ears terminating January 81,1856, 
At the a of profits for the five years 1 
sisting additions for every premium uring t ive pl 8 
of the longest duration, exceeds £2 5s. per Gat. per oo onthe a 
Proposals for imsutances may be made chief as shove thé branch 
office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to any of the agents ‘hout the fingdorn, 


TABLE, 
Showing the additions made to Policies of £1000 each, 

Additions to as on 
Insurmnee. | 1, 1851. | Feb. 1, 1856, | ter Death. 
a. 4 28 4 
1820 623 16 0 4 56 0 1638 1 0 
1835 40 14 0 1486 8 0 
1830 24112 0 20 1334 14 0 
845 156 0 0 1145 3 $ 
1850 0° 7515 0 1085 15 0 
1855 - 160 0 1015 0 0 


EPORT OF THE SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY.—At the Annual Meeting, held on the 28th May last, at the 
ead Office in Glasgow, the Report showed the wing results :— 


Minimum Tate ofthis = 


£1 8s. 6a, | £1 160. 7a. | | aha 
London 1) GOGH, cident Seoretary in London 


RK. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, BADEN, UP THE 
RHINE, and PARIS, is NOW OPEN EVERY EVENING (except Saturday), 


at Eight o'clock. Stalls, ; gallery, ean be see’ at the Box- 
office, EGYPTIAN HALL. "piccadilly , every between Ly and Four, without 
any extra charge: The Morning eke lace every Tuesday and 


Saturday, at Three o'clock, 


THHE GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING EDWARD Vi. at 
Great Berkhamsted, Herts. The Second Master has a few Vacancies in his 
house for Boarders.—July ‘ist, 1857, 
OYAL INSTITUTION SCHOOL, LIVERPOOL. H 
College the Rev. Dawson W. Turner, M. A, and Exhibitioner « 


Collen, Cambridge; the Rey. H. Church, ss A jate Scholar of Lineoln College, 
Oxford; F. Decker, Ph.D., of Heidelberg; Herr Huber, yt Gaillard, Si, 
Delle Palle, and thé Rev. Lorenzo Lucena. Terms for boarders with the Master 
(w whose house stands in large grounds two miles out of town) £100 per annum ; for 
boarders with the Second Master, £70; Day Boys, 25 guineas per annum. 
include instruction in French and German, an in § Spanish and Italian also, if 
ay thani eight first classes in the final examination at the two a have 

n gained by pupils of this school within the last ten years. 

GRANGE HOUSE SCHOUL (Near Newington), EDIN- 

RGH, for the Board and Education of Young Gentlemen. Conducted 

Mr. DALGLEISH (formerly Head-Master of Park P Place Institution), » and Mr. Mr. W. 
M.A., University of Edinburgh; with the assistance 

isitin: 

This Establishment will be rg ceo 2 the first of Ocrongr wexr, for the Education 
of a Limited Namber of Resident Pu: 


DEPARTMENTS. 
Mr. Ronrrrson. 
Mathematics 4 Me. W. Swan, PRSE, 


r. ALGLBISE, 
ish Language, Geo- STEEN. 


6% e's Big Mr. F. B, Catvert, M.A, 


The Italian Language. . . « Dr. 

The German Language . 
Outlines of Physical Science ie 


ents of Logie 4 Mental Science Mr Latbtaw, M.A., Baiaburgh. 


Mr. W. 8S. 
Arithmetic and Algebra +4 My 


Writing and Book- + Mr, Gremwove. 
Water Colon yand Sketehing 
r Painting @ 
om Nature Mr. J.C. 
ilitary ngine Draw- 
itt Milt Lieut. J, Macxtz. 
'ractice ‘usic 
i. ies « Mr. Lows. 
rymnastics a Drill Ezer- M 
LECTURES, 
Mechanics and Optits. . . . . Mr. W. Swan, F.RSE, 
Blectricity, $e. «© Mr. James Evsior. 
é « Mr. W.S. M.A. 


TERMS FOR BOARD AND EDUCATION, 
FROM RIGHTY 10 ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER SESSION. 

Tue Granex Hovss, a baronial residence, is situated about a mile to the south of 
Edinburgh, and is y easily ble to Masters professionally er or | 
the School. The locality, in the conte of a well-sheltered district, baving @ south 
exposure, is widely known for its salubrity; and the Mansion- House, which occupies 
an elevated position, and affords ample accommodation for metre Be Resident eta 
| ane Hiarly suitable for a Private Boarding and Scholastic Establishm ent of the 
class. 

| Pleasure-Grounds and Parks, has been obtained 
on a lease of several ye aration. 

In eonnexion with the opening of the oe Gane House School, reference is specially 
permitted to the following Noblemen and Gentlemen :— 3 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Breadalbane, Taymouth Castle, Perthshire: 

The Right Honourable Lord Kinnaird, Rossie Priory, Perthshire. 

The Hon. Lord Neaves, one of the Senators of the College of Justice, Edinburgh. 

Le Baron Dirchink Holmfeld, 

J. A. F. Hawkins, Esq. (formerly one of the Judges of the Supreme Court, Calcutta), 
Gloucester Gardens, London. 

W. Edmondstoune Aytoun, Esq., D.C.L., Sheriff of Orkney ; Professor of Rhetoric aid 
Belles Lettres, University of Edinburgh. 

John S. Boge Professor of Greek of Edinburgh, 

Horatius Bon: elso, Roxburghshire 


Dr. of the Posen. 
Re, Drummond, B.A, 
on 
James D. Forbes, D.C.L., University of Edinburgh, 
Captain Grove, R. N. Ccipenndine Castle, Auchterarder, 
Thomas Guthrie, Db, Edinburgh. 
Esq. F.B.S.E., F.R.GS,, Geographer to the Queen, Marehhali 
Rev, Rolland, M.A. late Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge; Profesor of 


Mathematics, University of at 
Profesor of Hamantty, University of St. Andfews. 


D.D., 
m. 
D. 

Schmitz, 


‘Boston 
LL. 7 of thé High 
William Smith, Ciassieal Exantiner the Univeraty of London. 
John Taitt, Advocate, ‘sheriff of Clackmannan and Kinross, Edinburgh. 
one of Inspectors of Schools im Seotland, 
Edin’ 
A. W, Zumpt, Berlin. &e, &e, 
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rPRAVELLING TUTOR. —B.A. Classman of Balliol, who 
has travelled before, and had pupils, Can 7 French—some kno’ 
German and Italian. Address X. X. X., 377, Strand, London. 


LIGIBLE INVESTMENT.—THE CONSERVATIVE LAND 
SOCIETY.—A Share paid up in full costs £52 5s. 6d. id a year 
vance costs £5 3s. 6d. Five per cent. interest paid half relly on mit te veatsnahe 
£5 and upwards, independently of the Bonus declared at the end of every year. Thé 
Society has never paid less six x per eent., and in one year seven 35 Sub- 
seri s can be withdrawn at ten days’ notice. No Lang meg 9 liability of fo k 
The taking of land is quite optional. Bree sent free of 
the world. CHARLES LEWIS GRUN lf 
Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


R. DE JONGH’ LIGHT. -BROWN COD R OIL 
is now prescribed with the greatest success, in consequence mar supe- 
— over every other variety, as the most speedy and effectual remedy for consump- 
= ronchitis, asthma, gout, ‘rheumatism, ao debility, and all scrofnlous affec- 
The Medical Circular, ‘in an artic hly eulogising Dr. de Jongh’s labours, 
pe The utmost reliance may be 1. upon the experimental researches of Dr. 
de Jongh, who is one of the most eminent of European chemists; and we —— ei 
recommend his Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil as the best for medical purposes, and wi 
deserving the confidence of the profession.” 

‘Dr. Dz Jonen’s Cop Lrver Ott is sold only in Imperial Half- on 9s. 6d.; Pints, 
4s, 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled with his stam 
WHICH NONR CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most respe hout 
the United Kingdom. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO, 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the Metropolis, 


yATH MINERAL WATER HOSPITAL, for the Gratuitous 
use of the Poor from all —_ of the United Kingdom. 


The present building, opened in 1742, being in many important defective, 
the President and Governors have recently Purchased Seana adjoining w 
Ith Day Rooms, &., and a Chapel, an 


which they ene to Erect Wards, w 
provide an Airing Ground. By this means, and by the Improvements they hope te 
Pitot in the present Hospital, they will be enabled to promote the more 
yy of the Patients, and thus render the Institution more extensively 
at present. 
Contributions for this purpose are earnestly requested by the Governors of the 
bey ys ; and will be received by Mesers. HOARE, Bankers, Fleet-street, London; 
= St aaeaaaaaaiaas and by Mr. BENJAMIN STARR, the Registrar of 


QUITE NEW. 


OYER’S SULTANA SAUCE —A most refreshing and 
plossing stinealans to the appetite, composed ly of Turkish condiments 
combined with various culinary productions ort the t is an exquisite relish with 
Fish, Meat, Poultry and Game, and forms a mbes addition to Soups, Minces, 
Hashes, Stews, Meat Pies and Puddings, as well as to Salads of every description, 
To Steaks and Chops it imparts a highly delicious and aromatic flavour. 
To be had of ail Sexce Vendors, and of the Wholesale Agents, Crossz and Brack- 
WELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, Soho-square, London. 


HIRTS of Long Cloth, Linen, and Coloured Flannel, unequalled 
for quality and aceuracy in the fit, are eut out on the the 
registered for future orders, by Porz and Piantz, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-¥ Mall, 


EAL SPANISH MANTILLAS.—A. BLACKBORNE invites 

the Nobility and — inspect a choice assortment of > above MANTILLAS 

that he has just imported from Spain,—The Original Spanish Depét, 564, South 
Audley-street, Grosvenor-square. 


RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
and DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Grou 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Iniaid Tables, &., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian A 
baster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tessas, 149, Strand, London. 


F YOU WANT A PRINTER, apply as ry and every infor- 
his thoughts before 


mation will be given to enable any one who wishes to 
the Public, to do so at a moderate expense. 
Every description of Commerctat and Gsngrat Painting, and 
Booxk-BinD1né executed, and Account Boox and Stationery supplied. 
Barrett, Mark-lane, London. Established 25 Years. 
IVING CELE BRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits, 
by Mavut and Potysa 
number for July couaas CARDINAL WISEMAN. 


Mavtt and Potysiayc«, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 187, Piccadilly; and 
Davip Boeur, 86, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, Postage 


free, 
AES. LIST of the PRINCIPAL NEW W and CHOICE BOOKS in 
Cireulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIB 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT WORKS with- 
drawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash. 
Epwarp Munir, New Oxford-street, London; 
and Manchester. 
ly, Post 8vo, 


FROM THE. “ELAVE STATES. By James 


sTL 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Now ready, One Shilling, 


NSTRUCTION IN THE SCRIPTURES; the Duty and the 
Mode of it, considered in a Charge delivered at the Visitations of the Dioceses of 
blin, and Kildare in June, 1857, By Ricuazrp Wuarsty, D.D., 


London: Jonny W. Parxzr and Sow, West Strand. 
This Day, Third and Cheaper Edition, 3s., of 


HE THREE TEM 
T has OF THE ONE GOD. By 


By the same Author, Cheaper Edition, revised, 4s, 64., of 
CATECHIST'S MANUAL; or, Suggestions for Lecturing 
ndon : sae Parxer and Sox, West Strand. 
This Day, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

HE OF ASCHYLUS. With ith Notes, Critical 

By Jonn Contwetoy, M.A., Professor 
y of Oxford, 
By the same Editor, 8vo, 7s. 


6d. 
THE A 
GAMEMNON OF ASCHYLUS. With Metrical 


Tete: fons W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


ust published, 5s. post free, 
FROM THE 


ust published, 6d., post free, 7d. 
MANIFESTATIONS. A Lecture by Jone Sxatrn 


London; Warts, 96, Blootishury-street, W.C, 


SPIRIT. 


COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL: a Com- 
of Scripture. Specimens, by Post, free. 


» BAGSTER © ny PRINT PARAGRAPH BIBLE: each 
Book separate. Introductions, Indexes, Maps. oa by Post, free. 
London: Samvst BaGsrer and Sons, 15, Paternostet-row. 
Getalogues of Bibles and Biblical Aide, by Post 
LORD DUFFERIN’S YACHT VOYAGE. 
This day, with 3 Maps and 24 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 218. 


FROM bein: ome unt of 


THE LAW OF MARRIAGE, 
This day, 8vo, 1s. 
SPEECH OF BARON VON GERLACH, IN THE 
PRUSSIAN C CHAMBER, ON THE MARRIAGE LAW. With by 


DrvmMonp, 
Jonny Murray, Albemarle-street. 


‘EASON 1857.—CONTINENTAL TOURISI’S LIBRARY OF 
FOR THE :—Tales France, Belgium, Germany, 
Ttal ustrating the History, Manners of the Countries 
thredek Puntch the Traveller passes, The AMUSING LIBRARY contains 20 Vols. to 
belect from (sold at all Railways), including Pardoe’s “Abroad and at Home,” 2s.— 
Tales of S ls. 6d.—Tales of France and Paris, 2s. each—Mrs. Hall's Tales, 2s.— 
Romance of the Netherlands, 1s. 6d.—Tales of Humour, Stori 
Conscience’s Flemish Tales, 2s. each—Manzoni pi 
Poste, (Shirle’ Brooks),2s. Lists 
complete MECUM and French Phrase- companion), 


only One S 
Lon Lamsert and Co., 13, King William-street, Strand. 
NEW POEMS. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 
EMS. By Epwarp Winperrorce and Epmunp Forster 
BLANCHARD. 
London: Lovemaw, Brown, Lovoxans, atid Rosetrs. 
NEW POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF “WITHIN AND WITHOUT,” 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 
P S._ By George Mac Donaxp. 


By the same Author, in Feap. 8v0, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
HIN AND WITHOUT : A Dramatic Poem. Second 
ition, uniform with the above volume of Poems. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Lovemans, and Ropers. 
DR. BARTH’S AFRICAN TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES. 
Just published, 3 Vols. 8vo, with 11 Maps, 36 tinted Lilustrations, and 100 
Woodcuts, price 63s. cloth, 
RAVELS AND DISCOVERI ES IN NORTH and CENTRAL 
ru tion undertaken ander the 


Ph.D., D.C.L., Royal 

“For extent and variety of subjects the | him r once in the same category as 
three volumes before us greatly surpass | Mansfield “py Burton, Wallin, Ander- 
every other work on African travel with | son, and his o gountry- 
which it has been our fortune to meet. . woman, Madame Ida Pfeiffer.”—Athe- 
As an indefatigable traveller, Dr. Barth's neun, 
merits are undoubted, and we may place 

*,* Vols. IV. and V., completing the work, will be published in the Autumn, 

London: Lonemay, Brown, Lonemanys, and Ropgrts. 
NEW EDITION, THE MUSIC PRINTED WITH THE WORDS. 
In a few Days, in One Vol. Imperial 8vo (small Music size), 
OORE’S IRISH the Symphonies and Aecom- 


its by Sir John Stev: Complete in One 
hey more portable than the usual 


Vol., convenient legible at 
form of Musical publications, 
Preparing for publication, uniform with the above, 
THE HARMONISED AIRS OF MOORKE’S IRISH MELO- 
DIES, as originally arranged for Two or more Voices. 


MOORE’S NATIONAL MELODIES. To will 
appended a few Airs and Glees which the Author is known to with 
to the concerted form in which they have Geen ero pushed, wil also, 
and for the first time, be arranged for One Voice, as sung by Mr. Moore. 
MOORE’S SACRED SONGS, for One and more Voices, 
London: Loremay, Browy, Gaesx, Loromans, and Roperts. 
This day is published, price 5s., Crown 8vo, cloth, 


PROGRESS: RESS not ty t Relative 
Loris: Advocate. 
London; and 


Frederick-street, 


EAUTIFUL “POETRY for JULY 1: of the 
cme may be had, price 5s, 6d.) teal te 
Crrtic Office, 20, Eesex-street, Strand, 
IR BERNARD BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 
important and 


SIR BERNARD BURKE’S DICTIONARY OF THE 


. Harrison begs to respectfully announce that 
will in future be b him at 59, 
Past 1 D), Part (eto Part 3 J to Pa) of the Landed Gentry 
‘a a a 
are already publist , price 10s, 6d, each: the and concluding part 
appear 


London: Hartson, 59, Pall Mall. 
Now ready, 2 Vols., price 12s, 
IDOLS: a Tale. 
“ Far better we should cross his 's path, 
Than be according to our idols 
And God should take us at our own vain word.”—Christlan Year. 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street; and New Bond-street. 
CHURCH WORKS, 


MASTERS has Prepared a CATALOGUE OF WORKS of 
ith a Classified Index and Price List; and also’h descrip- 


tive Catalogue of Boake eitable fo and Present. hooks The following are 


ical and Scho! 

be forwarded on coplieatin. Beery attention paid to 
tae supplied with Puvosbial, Reward 


| 
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MR, BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ORACE=-WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. 


by Cunnineuam, F.S.A. Now first collected and chronologically 
ged. 
Vol. IIL. 8vo, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


[Published this day. 
Tes BE OR NOT TO BE. Hane. Cuntertax ANDERSEN, 
Author “The 0, 58, [Now ready. 


« 


IN 1856; Travels by BARTHELEMY Sr. ATLATRE. 
“rhe most valuable work of travels which has appeared for years.”— Bor. 


NNE SHERWOOD. | 3 Vols 
“The deep passionate energy wee writer is like Charlotte Bronté’s.”—John Bull, 


IFE IN-NORWAY AND SWEDEN IN 1856. By CHARLES 
Bracr. Crown 8vo, with 


7No Scandinavian traveller should be without 


IGHTSHADE. By W. WA. ‘Crown tre; 


A story of thrilling interest.”—Belfast News Letter. 
LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PERCY’S RELIQUES. EDITED BY THE REV. R. A. WILLMOTT. 
In Feap. 8vo, price 5s., cloth gilt, 
ERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT POETRY. A New 
Edition, with Introductions entirely re-written, and many Notes, By the 
R.A. Wieumorr. Illustrated by Cornoutp. 


Sir Walter Scott says, “I do believe I never read a book half so pepret. or with 
half the enthusiasm, as I did ‘ Bishop Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry. 


London: Gsores and Co., 
CHARLES KNIGHT'S HALF HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS, 
._In 2 thick Vols., price 12s. 6d., cloth lettered, 


ALF HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. With 
tions by and Critical Notices. By Cuartes With 52 Ilustra- 


“The best introduction to a general knowledge of English literature ever published.” 
An Edition in 2 Vols. 8vo, price 9s. cloth, without Ilustrations, may also be obtained. 
London: Gzores Rovrienes and Co., Farringdon-street. 


CHEAP EDITION OF THE “LANDS OF THE SLAVE AND THE FREE.” 
In Post 8vo, price 5s., cloth gilt, 


ANDS OF THE SLAVE.AND THE FREE; or, Cuba, the 
United States, and Canada, By the Hon. Henry A. Murray, With Illustra 


tior 
"e The Original Edition, in 2 Vols. 8vo, price 21s., may also be obtained. 
London: GrorGr and Co., Farringdon-street. 


LATEST BOOK ON NORWAY, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
In Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d., cloth gilt, 
NPROTECTED FEMALES IN NORWAY; or, the Pleasantest 
Way of travelling there, passing Sepeeh Da Deomark’ and Sweden. With 19° 
oodeuts and 3 Coloured Illustrations. All Sean Sketches from Nature, 
London: Ggorer and Co., 
os Now ready, Post 8vo, price 5s., cloth, 
UR COLLEGE. LEAVES FROM AN UN DERGRADUATE’S 
SCRIBBLING BOOK, 
London: G. Hénss, 67, Castle-street East, Berners-street. 


ow MFRS, WITH THE MICROSCOPE. By LioneL 
Joun New Burlington-street. 


This day is published, price 1s.; by Post, 1s. 1d. 


N THROAT DEAFNESS, AW D THE 
CONNEXIONS OF THE TH HROAT NOSE, AN By Jas, YEaRsiEy, 
to the Metropolitan Infirmary, the Artificial’ Tym- 


- rm ret perusal has convinced us that the author is correct in his views; his 
experience has been ample, and his powers of observation and research have been —_ 
no means inferior to his opportunities.”—Medical Times and Gazette, 


_ Cuvrcuitt, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, 
Te RISE OF. THE DUTCH BAPUBLIC: a History. By 


Jouw Lormror Moriry. 3 Vols. 8v 

“Tt is a work of real historical value, the. tary of accurate criticism written in a 
liberal spirit, and from first to last deeply interesting.” — Atheneu 

“His History’ is a work of which any seater ‘might be A jae 

“Mr. Motley’s volumes will well repay rusal.”—Baturday Review. 

“Of the scope and general character of his work we have | ehioe but a languid con- 
ception. - The true me ofa great book must be learnt from book itself.”— We 
minster Review. 

“Tt abounds in new information.” —Ezaminer, 

London: Jonn Caarmany, 8, K Strand; 
and Hct, 1 , Piccadilly. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
forwarded ‘to the Publishers by 


MENTS" for the forthcoming Number must be 
the 11th, and BILLS for insertion by the 13th instant. 
50, Albemarle-streét, London, July 1, 1857; * 


ADVERTISEMENTs intended for insertion are requested 
Publishers immediately. 
London: Loneman and Co., 39, Paternoster-row, 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXV,, will be published 


on FRIDAY CONTENTS :— 
I. The Confraternity of La Salette, VI. Merivale's Romans under. the 


La Ri El 
II, De La Rive on Electrical Science, _ Vi, Charae "and Moral Ind of 


III, Marshal Marmont’s Memoirs, 
IV. Social Progress of Ireland.» Life of Handel, 
IX. Representative Reform, 


V. The License of Modern Novelists, 
London: Loneman and Co.; Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. price 6s., 
was published JU , 


ConTENTs: 


1. Papieh and Normans—Sir Francis ‘ French Romances in the XIII. Century. 


+ _ Palgrave, 5. Stoughton’s Ages of Christendom. 

2. The Rebellions and | 6, Contemporary Notices of 
Civilisa 7. Charles Spurgeon and the Pul 

3. Berkeley —His Life and Writ- | 8, The Life of Charlotte Bronté 


. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
Yondon : Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard; and 
Marswatt, and Co., ’Stationers’ Hall-court. 


HE REVIEW. New Series.—No. XXIII. 
JULY, 1857. Price 6s 


CONTENTS: 
I. Ancient Political Economy. VIII. Nopes and Diplomat Intervie 
II. English Courts of Law. 
III. Suicide in Life and Literature, TX. The Life of George Stephenson. 
1V. French Politics, Past and Present. | Contemporary Literature:—§ 1. Theo! 
V. The Sonnets of Shakspeare. and and 
VI. “Manifest Destiny” ofthe American | - cation. —§ 3. 
VII. The Testimony of the Rocks. Belles Lettres 
London: Joun Cuapman, 8, King William-street, 


Just published, price 5s., the : 
NATIONAL REVIEW. No. IX. 


CONTENTS :— 
I. Mr. Lever’s Novels. VII. Lord Brougham. 
II. Recent Researches in Central Africa. | VIII. The Manciester Exhibition. 
III. London Street Architecture. Ix. of London and 
IV. The Non-Existence of Shake- | Middle-Class Education. 
spear X.. The New Parliament. 
V. Critical Theories of ten andothers, | _ XI. Books of the Quarter suitable for 
on the Fourth Gospel. Reading Societies. 
VI. Miss Bronté, “ 


Criarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
On Ist of July, price 18., NO. LV. N. 8., (0. S: No. CKXXIX,) 
EC CL ER TIC. 


Contrnts :—The Church at the Revolution —The Warnings of the Apodalypee to 
the —Public School Life.—Reviews and Notices 


London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE AND HISTORICAL 
REVIEW for JULY, price 2s. 6d., contains:—Amhaurst’s “Terre Filius”’— 
Oxford in 1721—Lord Campbell’ 8 Lives of the Chief J ustices—Gaimar the Trouvére— 
The Siege of Kars—Perry’s History of the a on the Kentish Coast— 
Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban-—Malahide and its Castle—The -Band. which 
Fastened Abp. Cranmer to the Stake—Historical and Miscellaneous Reviews—Anti- 
uarian Researches—The Monthly Intelligencer—Promotions and Preferments— - 
—Births, Marriages, &c, 
0; Just ast ready, price 16s., bound in cloth, the Vol. January to June, 1857, forming : 
Vol ° ‘of the New Series. Cloth cases for binding the Vol. may be had, price 9d. each, 


London: J. H. and Jas. Parxer, 377, Strand. 
Price 58. ; by Post, 58. 6d. 
TRS IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. XXVI. 


Conbanee. pan Letter from the Editor to the Lord-Lieutenant, on Soup and Sancti- 
fication.—I. Odd Phases in Literature; Fourth woe —Il. Attorneys and their Edu-_ 
cation.—III. Irish Songs.—IV. Pilgrims and Pilgrimages.—V. Rogues All? . Reality 
and Romance.—VI. Principles and Parties; the nae Parliament.—V1I. Who Wrote 
the Waverley Novels ?—VIII. Recent African —IX. Recorder Hill on 
the Prevention of Crime.—X. Alison’s. Last !—XI. The rg and the’ Irish 
Valuation Officers.—XII. Quarterly Record. of the Progress of Reformatory Schools 
and of Prison Discipline. 

Dublin: W. B. Grafton-street ; Landon: Mansuact, and Co. 

And all Booksellers > 


“LADY FALKLAND’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 Vols., 8vo, with Illustrations, 30s, ~~ 
Cow being, Selections from a Journal kept in Indi, 
Syria. the Viscountess 
Also, now ready, in 1 Vol. antique, 108, 6d. 
THE LIVES OF PHILIP BOW AED, HARL OF ‘OF ARUNDEL, 
AND OF ANNE DACRES, HIS WIF . Edited, from 
of Norroix, E. M. 
Also, just. published, in 2:Vols., with Portrait, 21s, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZA BETH DAVIS, a Belacieva 
Nurse. Edited by Janz Wrix1ams, Author of “ A Memoir of the Rev. T. Price, id 
and Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great 


JULY HOLIDAY in SAXONY, BOHEMIA, and SILESIA. 
By Water Wuirs, Author of “ Londoner's Walk to the ” Post 


8vo, 9s. ext week, 
NEW SERIAL BY THE AUTHOR OF Tl LORREQUER,” 
IN MONTHLY NUM ° 
Just published, Number of 
DAS DUNN. By Cartes Lever: With Tilustra- 
ions by “ 


NDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL POSTION OF WOMEN, in 
the ‘Lower Ranks. Post 8vo, 10s. 


HE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION: a Concise Account and 
Comparative Review of the Professions. By H: THomson, 
the Inner Temple, Author of “ The Laws of affecting S and 


merce “The Military Forces and Institutions of Great Britain, 

MEMOIRS OF THE» DUKE OF. ST. SIMON ; or, or, the 

of the Dake of Orleans. from the French by Baxtz Barun J Jonny, 
First Series, 2 Vols. Post 8vo; price 21s, 


CHAPMAN AND HAL, 190, PICCADILLY, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols, 
HE ARISTOCRACTES. By Mrs, Gone. 


“This latest uetion of Mrs. Gore's pen may vie with the most popular and 
charming “The ‘Two Aristocracies’ will increase Mrs: ore's fame.” 
Udserver. 

CUTHBERT ST. ELME, M.P.; or, Passages in the Life ofa 
Politician. 3 vols. 

NOTHING NEW.. By thé ‘Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentle- 
mian.” vols, 21s. 

A WOMAN’S. STORY. By Mrs. 8. C. Hatz. 

_Honst and Poblishers, Successors fo Henry Colburn, 


i 


mt 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoats Savirt and James Attow Epwanpe, at their Office, 
4, Chandos -street, -garden, in aia Middlesex ;* ‘Published 


AVIDVONES, Cov Cottages, 
the same | 


County —Vuly t 
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